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SCREEN AND STORM DOOR SET 


Complete with Screws. National Mfg. Sterling, til Hardware 
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The Most Practical and Durable Set 
On the Market 


The National No. 90 Screen and Storm Door Set. The hinges are 
made entirely of steel, size 3x2% inches, and are of the loose-pin 
style—it is not necessary to remove the screws in taking down the 
door. . 

Think of the convenience this one feature alone affords the user. 
Furthermore an offset hinge can be readily obtained, when desired, 
by simply removing the pin and reversing one leaf. 

The spring used with this set is our strong No. 3 Perfect Spring 
with loop ends. The pull is 44% inches long, is made of steel and of 
neat design. Nickel screws, hooks and eyes are packed with the 
japanned set, other finishes to match. 


From every possible viewpoint the National No. 90 is the most 
practical and durable screen and storm door set made. 


Place your order direct with us—it isn’t a day too early to do so. 
With your first order we will ship free of charge this handsome 


display stand here illustrated. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Winning with Automotive Accessories 


Leading the Field in Your Community with 
Things That Help Motorists Enjoy the Car and 


Get the ‘Most Out of the Commercial Trucks 


66 E try to specialize in a few 
things that are standard 
all the year round and 


have picked the tool line as our 
leader,” said J. G. Kilmer, vice-presi- 
dent of Kilmer & Sons Co., Spokane, 
in a recent letter to HARDWARE AGE. 
“We push tools morning, noon and 
night, by means of our window dis- 
plays, and also by having our travel- 
ing men carry several rolls of tools. 
When our men visit the garages and 
repair shops they have found that 
these rolls invariably interest the 
buyers, and whenever possible our 
men arrange to have the mechanics 
look over their samples. We have 
found from experience that it is very 
important to have salesmen who 
know tools familiarly. It always 
pays to have the best, whether it is 
men or tools. 

“Once our tool line has broken the 
ice with customers it is an easy mat- 
ter to show them the balance of our 
lines. We have built up our busi- 
ness on the policy of always carrying 


[Editor’s Note: This article is based 
on data and information received from 
the following dealers: Kilmer & Sons 
Co., Spokane; Ernst Hardware Co., 
Seattle; The F, T. Blish Hardware Co., 
South Manchester, Conn.; J. S. Wingo 


high-class merchandise. We do not 
talk price. We talk quality, as it has 
always been our aim to have our 
house the ‘House of Quality.’ 

“We do not believe that conditions 
in the automobile accessory business 
are always going to be as slow as 
they have been during the past few 
months, but we are prepared to meet 
them no matter what they may be. 

Best Year in History 

“The year just closed has been one 
of the best in our history in spite 
of the fact that we had three months 
last spring when gasoline was as 
hard to get as an old-time glass of 
beer. The gas shortage started the 
tendency to tighten up on buying, but 
in spite of it all our tool line opened 
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up an avenue to the business we were 
after, and we went after it and got it. 

“Ten years ago W. J. Kilmer, now 
president of Kilmer & Sons Co., op- 
erated a hardware store with a $2,700 
stock. Three doors west of his store 
J. G. Kilmer had a gas pump, did vul- 
canizing and had a $500 stock of auto 
supplies. 

“Many of his customers needed a 
pair of pliers, a hammer or a screw 
driver or various other things in 
hardware which he did not carry in 
stock so he referred them to his fa- 
ther’s store. His father likewise had 
calls for spark-plugs, tires, pumps, 
jacks, etc., and he in turn sent cus- 
tomers to Joe. 

“Finally it was decided that the 
two lines would go well together, so 
they consolidated. The space be- 
tween the two stores was acquired, 
and the walls knocked down connect- 
ing all departments. 

“Business was good and has con- 
tinued so for this firm. We now 
carry more than $100,000 worth of 
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stock and travel men on the road and 
in the city. Quality merchandise is 
the foundation upon which this house 
stands. 

“We were also probably the first 
hardware store in the State of Wash- 
ington to stock auto accessories. 
Now practically every hardware firm 
in the State carries a stock of auto 
supplies. 

“We.are staunch believers in serv- 
ice first, last and all the time, and W. 


HARDWARE AGE 


J. Kilmer, the president of the con- 
cern, is invariably on the floor to 
meet customers and to see that they 
are accorded satisfactory treatment. 
The right combination of tools, paint, 
lawn mowers, hose, fishing tackle, 
tires, piston rings, bumpers, jacks, 
pumps, and all the other articles that 
go to make up the essentials of a 
well-assorted hardware stock, plus a 
“lot of pep,” have made our success 
inevitable.” 


What Happened at Seattle 


‘¢ HE first and most important 

ji requisite for a _ successful 
auto accessory department,” says A. 
G. Heinmiller, secretary and sales 
manager of the Ernst Hardware Co., 
Seattle, “is to get a real honest-to- 
goodness auto accessory man. We 
believe that many hardware mer- 
chants are making the mistake of ex- 
pecting their regular hardware sales- 


men to handle this trade. 

“Our experience has shown us that 
you cannot build up a department 
that way. In order to give your cus- 
tomers real service, your salesmen 
should be able to answer many tech- 
nical questions pertaining to the me- 
chanical part of an automobile, and 
very often he must also be able to 
make small repairs or adjustments 














J. S. Wingo, Spartanburg, S. C., built an accessory business from $98 to 
. $15,000 in two years 
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or be able to give the customer ip- 
formation which will enable him to 
do some of the little things about 
his car without taking it to a garage. 

“Secondly,” says Mr. Heinmiller, 
“the automobile accessory depart- 
ment must be advertised, and this 
can be done in three ways. First by 
proper display in the store; second, 
by putting a display in the windows 
—and incidentally I would say that 
auto accessories should not be mixed 
in with a display of hardware nor 
vice versa; and, in the third place, 
by advertising popular items in the 
newspapers in connection with na- 
tional advertising. 

“Of course, everybody probably 
appreciates the importance of having 
the auto accessory department prop- 
erly laid out so that it will produce 
the maximum in genuine and effi- 
cient service.” 


Advertising and Service Built 
Trade 


E. G. Seaman, one of the proprie- 
tors of The F. T. Blish Hardware Co., 
South Manchester, Conn., contributes 
an interesting point of view on the 
subject of accessories and tires. 

“We were about one of the first 
concerns, as we recall it, to take on 
automobile tires and tubes as well 
as automobile accessories, in this 
part of the country, and we have had 
a number of years’ experience in 
which we have learned a great deal. 
We found that when dealers first be- 
came distributing agencies, such as 
we did, that it was a very satisfac- 
tory proposition, and we developed 
a large trade among our regular cus- 
tomers. We did this both by adver- 
tising and by the quality of the serv- 
ice that we rendered. We do not, 
however, want to appear too much in 
the light as though we were “blow- 
ing our own horn.” But the condi- 
tions under which we started in the 
accessory business were somewhat 
different than they are now. Now 
there are hundreds of brands of com- 
petitive tires on the market which 
are handled by every curb-stone 
garage regardless of profit to them- 
selves or the kind of service that they 
give to their customers. We believe 
that we owe a good deal of our suc- 
cess in tires to the fact that we have 
confined ourselves to handling what 
we consider to be one of the best 
brands of tires on the market. We 

(Continued on page 251) 
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Arrange Your Auto Accessory Department Conveniently 
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The customer is constantly reminded of auto accessories at Kilmer’s 





Sporting Goods in the Kast and West 


What the Pasadena Hardware Co., Pasadena, Cal., 
and the Harbison-Yahn Co., Ellwood City, Pa., 
Have Found Out About the Men Who Like Sports 


HERE is a bond of universal 
i fellowship existing between 
the votaries of the realm of 
sports. They are all good fellows, 
who love the great outdoors and who 
fairly radiate the friendship and 
good nature which come from a 
proper mixture of work and play. 
Whether they play tennis in New 
York, golf in Florida, or polo in Cali- 
fornia, they all manifest the same 
spirit. The man who angles for bass 
in a Minnesota lake has the same 
good sportsman-like disposition as 
he who shoots grizzlies in the Rock- 
ies. The follower of sport is red- 
blooded, vibrant with health and em- 
bued with the spirit of fair play as 
exemplified in manly games. He is 
a pretty good Indian to tie up with, 
either as friend or customer. 

Joe Welsh Says Sportsmen Are Good 
Advertisers for the Hardware 
Business 

The Pasadena Hardware Company 
is one of the really big, live concerns 
of the Pacific Coast, and Joe Welsh, 
the genial president and general man- 
ager, is known all over the United 
States as a good sportsman and a 
high-class merchandiser. You should 
hear him enlarge on the virtues of 


his friends of the gun and rod. Joe 
says that men are molded according 
to their surroundings. His advice to 
fellow dealers is as follows: Sur- 
round yourselves with fellows like 
John Smith, who comes into your 
store and tells about how Bill and he 
got the biggest bass or lunge of the 
season on the tackle he bought from 
you; the fellow who tells his story 
with boyish glee and in a voice that 
reaches every corner of the store. 
True, he may drop in to buy a pound 
of nails, but let him get started tell- 
ing how he landed that big fish, or 
hit that old mule deer plumb between 
the eyes with his old 30-30, and 
everybody in the store listens in on 
the story. Ten chances to one he 
forgets the nails as he asks you if the 
new model 410 is out yet. His very 
enthusiasm breeds optimism and 
good-will, and the other buyers who 
hear him seem to take on the same 
spirit. Your true sportsmen are all 
alike—the roque player, baseball fan, 
tennis shark, golf bug or angler, and 
even the regulation scatter-gun ar- 
tist. They are business builders for 
you—good friends, good customers. 
They don’t make ’em any better.” 
Whenever you want to get a rise 


out of Joe Welsh, all you need to do 
is start a discussion on sporting 
goods. Joe is dead sure the line de- 
serves the attention of poets, novel- 
ists and orators. “Think of the vast- 
ness of writings produced by men 
and women who love the great out-o’- 
doors,” he said recently in a letter to 
the editor of HARDWARE AGE. “I 
can’t seem to remember any beauti- 
ful thoughts expressed in poetry or 
prose over a keg of horseshoes, a pig 
of cast iron or a bundle of pipe. 
These are solemn, dead things, and 
their continual companionship day 
after day, makes the hardware man 
look and often feel like the stuff he 
is surrounded with. But try a to- 
basco injection of sporting goods as 
a prominent line and note what a 
happy class of customers you sur- 
round yourself with. A customer for 
a keg of nails is very exacting. He 
hangs out for the last cent of reduc- 
tion in price. On the other hand, the 
customer who wants a trout rod and 
reel, a silk line, some assorted flies, 
leaders or hooks, is a different kind 
of fellow. He isn’t always grinding 
you down to bare market quotations, 
as does your keg-of-nail buyers. 
There are no tight-wads in the sport- 








In Eureka, Cal., at Baker & Crosby’s store, they have a sportsmen’s score board 
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ing goods customer class. ‘Yes, 
siree!” says Joe, “try it. Get the 
gloom cobwebs off your store ceiling 
and round up a brand-new lot of cus- 
tomers who will give you and your 
business a zest you never dreamed 
of. True there is a seeming waste 
of time in listening to the tales of 
the out-o’-door man, but the Pasa- 
dena Hardware Company has found 
it a profitable ‘waste.’ Add sporting 
goods to your stock and sell more 
hardware. We've tried it and we 
know.” 


Pennsylvania Firm Attributes Success 
to Handling Good Lines 


But the successful handling of 
sporting goods is not limited to the 
Far West. It is not a sectional type 
of merchandise. Athletic sports are 
nation wide, while hunters and fish- 
ermen thrive in every State of the 
Union. Out in Ellwood City, Pa., 
there is a live firm known as the Har- 
binson-Yahn Hardware Company. 
The letterheads of this firm read, 
“Hardware, Houseware and Sporting 
Goods.” Earle B. Yahn, who is gen- 
eral manager, as well as secretary- 
treasurer of the company, recently 
wrote HARDWARE AGE as follows: 
“What success we have 2njoyed in 
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The Pasadena Hardware Co. in its window leaves nothingto the imagination. 





the sporting goods business is due 
to a few very simple methods indeed. 
First and most important of all, in 
my opinion, is in the choice of makes 
or brands of goods to handle. We 
have always made every possible ef- 
fort to obtain agencies of well-known 
reliable lines. Then we use our win- 
dows, show cases and local newspaper 
advertising to let the people know 
just what manufacturers’ lines are 
represented in our stock.” 

Like every other department in a 
hardware store, the sporting goods 
department must have the respect 
and confidence of the buying public. 
It can only have it by handling a 
class of merchandise that is sure to 
give satisfaction. 


Uses Sport Loving Salesmen to Estab- 
lish Contact With Customers 


The Harbinson- Yahn Company 
does not, however, pin its entire sell- 
ing policy on the quality of merchan- 
dise carried. They not only stock 
sporting goods. They sell them. One 
of their retail salesmen is a sport en- 
thusiast, who is popular with the 
high school and Y. M. C. A. boys. He 
takes a real active interest in their 
various sports and games, and helps 
them to solve their athletic problems. 
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All sport lines are represented 





He is always ready to give them any 
assistance possible and they appreci- 
ate it. This same salesman keeps in 
pretty close touch with the different 
baseball, football and basket ball 
teams of the town. His friendships 
with the local players make it an 
easy matter for him to fill their 
sporting goods wants. 

Mr. Yahn himself is an enthusias- 
tic golfer, and keeps the golf trade 
coming his way. In fact, he has been 
a member of the handicap committee 
of the Ellwood City Country Club for 
several years. It takes considerable 
time on his part, and on the part of 
the firm’s sporting goods salesman, 
but Mr. Yahn is dead sure it is time 
profitably invested. 


Finds It Good Policy to Cater to 
Little Folks 


There is another angle to the sport- 
ing goods business which is some- 
times given too little attention—the 
catering to the younger generation. 
The Harbinson-Yahn Company at- 
tributes much of its success to its 
policy in this respect. Mr. Yahn 
writes: “One thing which we regard 
as of great importance in the build- 
ing up of a successful sporting goods 


(Continued on page 286) 
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HE Connecticut Valley, through 
which the Connecticut River 
flows on its way from Canada 

to Long Island Sound, is noted his- 
torically and otherwise for many 
things, but: especially so in these in- 
tensified commercial days, for its 
onions and tobacco. Some of the 
highest priced tobacco in the world 
comes from that valley, as well as 
some of the very best onions. Level 
land flanked by hills and mountains 
given over to the cultivation of these 
two crops extends for miles. 

Most of the farmers in this valley 
are prosperous. Their homes are 
comfortable and well preserved; their 
barns and storage houses are kept in 
good repair; gardens in their season 

are filled with 


. so an abundance of 
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an aha flowers; shrub- 
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Helping the Farmers, by Testing 1 


Has Brought Many Customers 


of the landscape; lawns. are 
groomed with the same care as are 
the horses that draw the agricul- 
tural implements that cultivate the 
crop lands; the roads as a rule are 
excellent and State and town 
officials of the law are noted for 
making automobilists conform to 
traffic rules. 

Northampton, Mass,, is situated in 
this Connecticut Valley. It is the 
home of “Cal” Coolidge, the recently 
elected vice-president, and of the 
Foster-Farrar Co., a hustling pros- 
perous retail hardware store. Fred 
A. Farrar is president of the firm, 
and Charles A. Foster is secretary 
and treasurer. 


Honest Goods Count 


Mr. Farrar, previous to becoming 
a proprietor of.a retail hardware 
store, covered the Connecticut Valley 
territory for Joseph Breck & Sons 
Corp., Boston, hardware, agricul- 
tural tools, seeds, etc., and the knowl- 
edge he obtained then has helped a lot 
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By CHARLES A. Fo 


in building up the Foster-Farrar seed 
business since. Foster puts the 
“phos” into the over-the-counter seed 
sales. 


The Basis of Business 


The seed business of this firm is 
based on square dealing and honest 
goods. In starting it, the company 
contracted with a certain Connecticut 
seed grower, with a long standing 
reputation for reliable seed, for a 
supply. Then Mr. Farrar personally 
visited each farmer within easy driv- 
ing distance of his store. That was 
six years ago. The first year the 
company sold 500 lbs. onion seed, 
five, ten and fifteen pounds to the cus- 
tomer. The second year onion seed 
sales practically were doubled. Last 
year, working within a radius of 
eight to ten miles of Northampton, 
the company sold approximately 
3,400 lbs. Its orders already taken 
for onion seed for next season total 
more than its entire sales for any 











eds, and Generally Giving Service 
oster-Farrar Co., Northampton,: Mass. 


? FOSTER-FARRAR Co. 


previous year. Conservatively speak- 
ing the firm by the end of next spring 
will not only have broken all previ- 
ous records, but will have the dis- 
tinction of selling more onion seed 
than any other hardware store in 
the Connecticut Valley. 

Figuring five pounds of seed to the 
acre the company, if it sells 3,500 lbs., 
will provide for 700 acres averaging 
500 bushels per acre, or approxi- 
mately 350,000 bushels. 


Helping the Farmer 


The Foster-Farrar Co. is not satis- 
fied with selling seed to the farmer. 
It wants the farmer satisfied first and 
last, consequently the firm co-oper- 
ates with the farmer in every pos- 
sible way. To illustrate: 

A majority of the onion growers in 
the Connecticut Valley are Poles. A 
Pole came into the Foster-Farrar 
Store one day and registered a vig- 
orous protest about the seed the com- 
pany sold him. The seed had been 
planted a long time, had shown al- 


most no signs of life and were no 
good. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Farrar the Pole arranged with two 
successful onion growers to visit his 
farm and offer suggestions, the Fos- 
ter-Farrar Co. paying the expenses 
of the two farmers. They discovered 
the Pole planted his seed too deep, 
demonstrated how such work should 
be done and offered several other 
valuable suggestions before they left 
him. You couldn’t get that Pole to 
buy onion seed of anybody but the 
Foster-Farrar Co. That is what 
might be called “cementing” a cus- 
tomer. 

Every bag of seed coming from the 
growers is put in the Foster-Farrar 
Co. rat-proof seed room. One man 
has access to this room and it is his 
particular job to keep the bins in the 
retail seed department filled. Both 
Foster and Farrar figure that placing 
this responsibility on one man cuts 
down the possibility of error. 


During the season three large 
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counters in the retail store are given 
over to the seed business. The top of 
these counters are the same as any 
counters, but the space between the 
top and the floor is taken up by a 
series of draws, ranging in size from 
those holding a bushel for ‘peas and 
beans, to a very small one capable of 
holding a pound of some odd variety 
of flower or vegetable seeds. 

All Seeds Are Tested 


A card on the front of the draw 
bears the name of the contents. 
Prices are posted on the.side of each 
drawer. The side and bottom of 
each draw is of galvanized iron, 
while the front is quartered oak to 
correspond with the general finish of 
the store. Each 
drawer fits closely, 
consequently it is 
impossible for rats 
and mice to disturb 


its contents. It 


(Continued on page 
244 














Harnessing the Horses 
of Your Vicinity 


Profits That Are Brought to Your Store 
From the Initial Sale of Harnesses— 





Frank Burke, 
Waukegan, IIL., 


comes miles, if need be, 
to get it. He comes to 
our store—more of 
them every year—be- 
cause we give him the 
best stuff the market 
affords and the services 
of a veteran harness 








HIS may be the age of the 
motor but not all the horses 
are dead. The farmer cannot 
“keep house” without one team, at 
least. For many tasks the horse is 
more efficient than tractors ever will 
be. Horses always have and always 
will be dependable, necessary and 
popular on the farm. 

Who is to harness the several mil- 
lion horses who plow fields, haul veg- 
etables and grains to market and per- 
form daily tasks of usefulness on 
every farm all over this expansive 
country? 

Frank Burke, of Burke & Wright, 
Waukegan, Ill., answers: ‘“We’re go- 
ing to harness all we can in Lake 
County. For five years we have had 
a well-stocked, active harness depart- 
ment and it is one of our best earn- 
ers. The time is coming when about 
two good hardware stores in every 
county will sell harness. And each 
of these stores will make good in a 
big way not only with harness but 
also the lines that go with it. 

“The ‘country trade’ is one of the 
richest wells of steady flowing pat- 
ronage that the hardware dealer can 
find. As he caters to the farmer’s 
needs he will find his farmer patron- 
age more numerous and of increas- 
ing volume. The farmer must buy 
harness. He must have it repaired. 
Often he needs snaps, buckles or some 
other little part. Collars wear out 
and must be replaced. Oiling and 
cleaning are required from time to 
time. This kind of service the 
farmer is obliged to buy. He will 


maker.” 
Some doubting dealer may now be 
shaking his head and saying: “Well, 


maybe they can do it in Waukegan, 
but not in my town.” 


Waukegan No Exception 


Well, look at Waukegan. Less 
than a mile to the east is Lake Mich- 
igan. Plowing isn’t down east of the 
Burke & Wright store. North as far 
as Milwaukee and south as far as 
Chicago the land is sites for homes, 
towns, factories and foundries. For 
Waukegan, an hour’s ride from Chi- 
cago, is in the midst of the great 
Chicago industrial center. To the 
west is farm land. From that one 
direction the business must come. 

Burke & Wright have to pull busi- 
ness to the extreme east end of Lake 
County and they do/it. They sell 
harness to farmers who come ten, fif- 
teen and even twenty miles. The 
small towns, Mr. Burke finds, have 
lost their once familiar harness shop. 
Harness makers have gone into other 
employment. Horses are less numer- 
ous and so are harness shops. And 
that condition creates a golden oppor- 
tunity for a few live hardware stores 
in every section to, put capital into 
harness and let it plow new business 
fields. ‘ 


A Great Leader for the Farmer Trade 

“The good hardware store can 
carry a good harness stock, and the 
farmer surely does like to buy mer- 
chandise he can depend on.” That’s 
Burke & Wright’s experience. They 
have learned the farmer is compelled 
to buy harness to make frequent 
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visits to have it repaired and kept in 
condition and they have been alert 
enough to stock a line the rural trade 
must come after, and, naturally, they 
are getting the farmer’s plentiful dol- 
lars for paints, rope, saws, blankets, 
whips, etc., for once get a customer 
acquainted with a store and he goes 
back to it through sheer force of 
habit. 

The harness maker in the picture 
is William Disbrow. Who would 
think William is past 70? Well, he 
is. And he’s on the job every day. 
An old-school harness maker who 
does his tasks with a conscientious 
perfection that brings business and 
holds business. “Young Man Dis- 
brow” is almost as proud of the 
sleek, shining harnesses he makes, 
with their shining buckles, as he is 
of that blue uniform and brass but- 
tons he wears when the Disbrow Fife 
and Drum Corps lend a venerable 
touch to a patriotic celebration. 

Besides two small racks one large 
rack is filled with harness in this 
thriving store. Each harness means 
a sale of $85 to $135. Collars com- 
prise a stock that turns over rapidly. 
The earnings from the repair work 
more than pays salaries, while the 
sales totals of accessories—a stock 
that costs only a few dollars—is grat- 
ifying, and carries no small margin. 


The Logical Harness Store 

Muntz & Lea, Elgin, IIl., sell har- 
ness and allied lines at wholesale. It 
has been their experience the hard- 
ware dealer is a logical retailer of 
the line. “The farmer is a frequent 
patron of hardware stores so why not 
sell him harness as well as other 
needed thing?” They also retail har- 
nesses and saddlery, have done so for 
years and have made a success of it. 

Other hardwaremen who have tried 
“the harness game” in this territory 
agree it is a paying division of their 
business. H. D. A. Grebe, Barring- 
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Burke & Wright, in Waukegan, Ill., sell many carriage robes during the year 


ton; H. E. Mock Hardware Co., Gib- 
son City; Westville Hardware Co., 
Westville, Ind.; W. G. Robinson, 
Morrison, and several others have 
maintained harness stocks for years 
and consider them an integral part 
of any hardware store that attracts 
agricultural patronage. 

The rack that is shown in this il- 
lustration will hold fifty-four collars 
when filled, besides the innumerable 
halters, straps 


ways will be a market for har- 
ness, especially in towns of mod- 
erate size and in the center of farm- 
ing communities. The horse will 
continue to be the beast of burden 
on the farm despite the motor cars 
and tractors and every horse that 
lives has to be harnessed if he is to 
be worked. 

The farmer appreciates the hard- 
ware store that sells harness and 


will make it his headquarters when 
in the city. So be his headquarters. 
The Farmer Is a Purchaser 

It is but natural that the farmer 
will want to do all the trading that 
he can in one place, and if you are at 
all wise you will make that place 
your store instead of the department 
store. Mr. Farmer drives in a long 
ways and has a definite purpose in 
coming to town. He does very little 
shopping but a 





and other har- 
ness parapher- 
nalia, there is lit- 
tle or no danger 
of the goods be- 
ing dragged onto 
the floor and 
they are always 
kept clean in this 
manner. As can 
be seen the rack 
is an easy one 
to make and if 
made substan- 
tially will last 
for some little 
time. 

What Burke & 
Wright have 
done in Wauke- 
gan any live 
hardware con- 





great deal of pur- 
chasing. If he 
comes to your 
store for his har- 
ness and sees the 
other things that 
he, needs he will 
not go _ looking 
around but will 
decide then and 
there that he will 
buy what he 
wants from you. 
Particularly at 
this time of the 
year it is advis- 
able to stock har- 
ness because this 
is the time when 
they are most 
needed on the 
farm. The next 
month will bring 








cern can do. 
There is and al- 


The collar and harness rack at Burke & Wright’s 


in this trade. 
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66 HEN the wanton lapwing 
gets himself another 
crest,” and other infal- 


lible signs herald the approach of 
spring, enthusiasm courses through 


the systems of formerly lethargic 
customers. 

With one accord they start in quest 
of equipment which will permit them 
to engage in the fascinating activi- 
ties of gardening, beautifying their 
lawns, etc., and here is where the 
hardware dealer starts business mov- 
ing by making his store headquar- 
ters for lawn sprinklers, garden 
tools and other popular lines. 

Some of the articles in demand at 
this season are small and sell for 
moderate prices; but rapid sales will 
show good profits. Size isn’t the sole 
consideration when deciding the 
merit of an article. Dionysius Lam- 
bienus says somewhere that a woman 
with a large mouth is_ infinitely 
sweeter in the kissing. Had he been 
engaged in the hardware business he 
would have testified to the popularity 
of the smaller, moderate-priced ar- 
ticles, and advised dealers to revive 
dull trade by featuring lines which 
prove valuable leaders because of 
their popularity. 


{ 


Think of the different 
kinds of garden tools there 
are to sell 


The Very Best of ‘Tonics 


Every Garden Has a Different Need and 
‘ferent Tools to Those Who Raise Their 


Numerous articles carried by hard- 
ware dealers have attractive sales 
possibilities when used for leaders. 
Leaders are of particular value for 
putting pep into spring sales. 

When the city editor has some- 
thing choice in the way of a murder 
mystery, an elopement or a divorce 
scandal, he puts it on the front page 
where those who read on the run will 
not overlook it. The hardware dealer 


-who understands human nature at- 


tracts crowds by arranging attrac- 
tive window displays of gardening 
tools and the various articles suitable 
for use as spring leaders. 

It isn’t necessary to create a de- 
mand for garden tools. Human na- 
ture creates the demand; the dealer 
takes advantage of the demand by 
proving that his store is headquar- 
ters for a complete line of gardening 
tools. Whether your trade is re- 
cruited from farmers’ wives and 
daughters who desire to cease work a 
few hours and make gardens while 
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they rest, or from inhabitants of 
towns and cities who read seed cata- 
logs by way of diversion, display of 
gardening tools will bring trade to 
your store. Publicity given this line 
is certain to attract customers. 

A review of the list of modern 
gardening tools shows numerous ar- 
ticles which are in demand. Hoes, 
rakes and weeders are staple tools. 
Children and ladies who garden on a 
small scale show a preference for 
light hoes. Hoes with width of blade 
ranging from six and one-half to 
seven inches are well adapted for or- 
dinary garden use. The heavy, solid- 
shank hoe is popular for heavy work. 
This makes a big variety of hoes for 
many different uses. 

Tools That Fit the Garden 
mattocks, with shaped 
handles, are good sellers, as are 
weeding hoes equipped with two 
prongs. Forged steel rakes with bow 
brace to hold trash together.are in 


Garden 











Every gardener is a pros- 
pect for every tool you 
have in stock 


for All Sprmg Gardening 


Hardware Man. Should Sell Dif- 


Every 
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Own Vegetables—General Lines for Spring 
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demand. Garden trowels and small 
hand weeders are small tools desired 
by many gardeners. 

The person who desires to plant 
and tend a garden of any size will 
require a wheel hoe outfit. There are 
types adapted for all requirements; 
outfits equipped with planter attach- 
ments being popular with many gar- 
deners. 

With the wheel hoe one man is able 
to cultivate an entire patch of gar- 
den truck in about one-third of the 
time required with a hand hoe. 
“This implement saves time and con- 
Serves energy to such an extent that 
it is easily made a best seller,” states 
a dealer. “When equipping a cus- 
tomer with a wheel hoe outfit, I ad- 
vise him to select blades somewhat 
longer than he expects to use, for 
blades wear both shorter and nar- 
rower when in use. The regular 
equipment, consisting of a set of 
hoes, rakes, cultivator teeth and 


plov-s to open furrows for small sets, 





etc., is of interest to customers. As 
a rule, the hoes are used more than 
the other equipment. 

“Where land is rough or stony, 
I recommend a hoe having a single 
wheel of large diameter, as it does 
not bounce around so much when in 
use as a small wheel. The double- 
wheel type is popular. Occasionally 
the buyer of a wheel hoe outfit needs 
a little advice. I recommend that the 
implement be pushed rather slow in 
small stuff, especially while the gar- 
den truck is just coming up. Later 
on the operator can make more rapid 
progress without danger of covering 
up the plants. 


The Popularity of the Wheel Hoe 


“The cost of a wheel hoe outfit is 
so reasonable that anyone can afford 
it. The implements are popular with 
persons who are interested in in- 
creasing their efficiency and intro- 
ducing systematic gardening meth- 
ods. I consider wheel hoe outfits 
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They 
popu- 


worthy of my best attention. 
are continually growing in 
larity.” 

The approach of 
the growth of grass and flowers and 
the owner’s desire to keep the green 
stuff growing will speed up the de- 


warm weather, 


mand for garden hose and lawn 
sprinklers. While a 5-ply hose gives 
good service, customers who desire 
the best select the 6-ply or 7-ply hose. 
Garden hose outfits consisting of 
hose, reel and adjustable nozzle prove 
good sellers. 

The present demand is for lawn 
sprinklers which distribute water 
evenly; adjustable nozzles are popu- 
lar, as they throw anything from a 
solid stream to a fine spray. Lawn 
sprinklers are suitable for display, 
both on the counter and in the show 
window. The importance of supply- 
ing lawns and flowers with an ade- 
quate supply of moisture has created 
a heavy demand for lawn sprinklers 
and hose. 

The use of lawn sprinklers in- 
creases the demand for lawn mowers. 
The lawn mower is an interesting 
machine to demonstrate. “I inform 
customers that the lawn mowers I 
sell are free from complicated parts 
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The word “Seeds” worked out in seeds made an excellent display 


and adjustments,” states a dealer. 
“Customers are easily interested in 
mowers which cut smoothly without 
the necessity of going over the lawn 
several times, and the large drive 
wheels which make the mower easy 
to run. 


The 
“When a customer complains that 
my lawn mowers are too high priced 
I explain that quality of construc- 
tion should be considered before 
price. Such features as keen cutting 
knives, hardened-steel bearings, ease 
of adjustment and lightness of 
weight are strong arguments in fa- 
vor of a modern lawn mower.” 

Spring and house cleaning are 
synonymous. Dealers increase their 
sales by catering to the needs of 
housewives who desire to beautify 
their furniture after putting the dirt 
demon to flight. The dealer who sells 
paint can make his store headquar- 
ters for furniture stains, varnish, 
brushes, etc., and catch his share of 
the spring paint trade. 

The housewife is an important 
customer. To say nothing of her re- 
quirements in the way of kitchen 
utensils, etc., she is the logical power- 
washer customer. Spring is a desir- 
able season for pushing the sale of 
power washers. About the time 
‘“heavies” are replaced by B.V.D.’s, 
the housewife becomes aware of the 
need of better laundry equipment. 
Whether she lives in the country and 


Accessories for the Lawn 


sells chickens, or resides in town and 
negotiates with her husband on pay 
day, she has the money and will in- 
vest in a power washer when the 
merits of this necessary machine are 
brought to her attention. 


General Spring Trade 


It is important at this time to add 
popular goods to a stock so a greater 
volume of sales can be made. Fac- 
tors beyond the control of dealers 
govern trade to an extent. In order 
to bring spring trade to a robust 
condition, special effort on the part 
of every dealer is required, and if 
each dealer plays his part in the 
“business - reconstruction” drama, 
real improvement will be noted. 

Dealers will benefit their trade by 
pushing popular goods to the front. 
We have mentioned only a few items 
in this article; each dealer will select 
his “leaders” with the requirements 
of his customers in mind. 

A business cannot stand still, it 
either goes forward or backward. It 
is useless to depend upon Arabian 
Nights. stunts for pulling business 
out of the hole. A live fish swims 
upstream regardless of a swift cur- 
rent. And live dealers are going 
ahead with the determination to com- 
bat unfavorable conditions and in- 
crease their trade. 

During the war—which wasn’t so 
long ago, if you remember—it was 
a popular thing to have a garden in 
your back yard. Many people had 


been doing it for years and it was 
not necessary to bring on a world 
war to impress them with the im- 
portance of it. Others who formed 
this habit in a spirit of patriotism 
are still hoeing in the back yard 
every spring. Their thoughts are 
not of saving the country from the 
invading Germans but the invading 
of the ever-present—no matter how 
distant—wolf at the door. 


Who to Cultivate 

These people who cultivate the 
garden are well worth cultivating. 
They buy seeds, hoes, rakes, sprin- 
kling cans, another hoe, perhaps 
hand-cultivators, even twine and 
sometimes rope. Another item that 
will be a sure seller to these people 
is insecticide. This little easily 
stocked and carried article is always 
in demand and always will be until 
Mr. Burbank finds a way of grafting 
muzzles on bugs, thus taking away 
the bugs’ means of eating up the 
plants. It is perfectly safe to say 
that this won’t be done in 1921. 

It looks like an early spring this 
year. This will mean that the home 
gardener will peer out of the window 
weeks sooner than usual and it will 
mean that the live, up-to-the-minute 
hardware dealer will stock a little 
sooner and display a little sooner 
than usual. Take the tip and start 
to-day. It will mean more business 
for you not only for the next few 
weeks but way into next fall. 





















How Knives and Ra- 
gors Can Be Made to 
Move Right From the 


Store to the Customer’s 


Home. 


The first shave cus- 
tomer is well worth 
cultivating. He’ll 
come back. 


when Dad presented you with 
your first pocket-knife—or 
perhaps you earned the money by 
pennies and nickels, or perhaps you 
even found that first knife? Any- 
way, it was the first and it was your 
very own; you’ve had lots of knives 
since then but none of them have 
given you the tremendous pleasure 
of the first knife. Boys are the 
same as they used to be in this 
respect, when it concerns pocket 
knives, the country over, year in 
and year out. The “crop” of boys 
doesn’t seem to be decreasing at 
all, and the first pocket knife is 
going to be bought in some store— 
probably a hardware store—and a 
good many of them for each day in 
the year. 

But that knife isn’t going to last 
forever—there are still holes in 
trousers’ pockets, blades still snap 
off at times, they are still accepted 
as the mediums of exchange in a 
“swop,” they will not always cut 
and whittle without being sharp- 
ened and each sharpening takes a 
little toll from the blade. So the 
hardware man can always expect a 
visit from his boy customers for a 
new knife, and each sale means a 
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Getting the Edge on the Razor Trade 














pleasure for the boy and a profit 
for the hardware man, so the cut- 
lery assortment must contain some 
numbers suitable for the eye and 
the purse of boy customers. 

But boys grow up, and they 
aren’t always going to be interested 
in a two-blader on a chain, or a Boy 
Scout knife containing enough tools 
to build a rabbit coop or a pair of 
bob sleds—men carry pocket 
knives, too, whether of the pen- 
knife or “toad-stabber” sort, and as 
boys grow into young men, and 
young men become old men, there 
seems to be no age limit or closed 
season on the cutlery case in the 
hardware store. 


The Pocket Knife and the Man 


A pocket knife is a very per- 
sonal thing to its owner; it belongs 
to him, it is a part of him; he al- 
ways carries it in his pocket; he 
uses it every day and he’s lost if he 
misplaces or loses it. If he is sure 
that it is lost, he must have another 
post haste. This very personal at- 
tachment to the pocket knife makes 
it a valued possession to its owner. 
As a boy, he is apt to show off all 
of its fine points to his playmates. 
All of these facts lead directly to 
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Then There Are Scis- 
sors and Shears and the 
Ever Necessary Knife 
Brothers — Jack and 


Pen. 


Every man carries a 
knife of some kind. 
It’s traditional — so 
stock them 


the hardware store, for new knives 
have to be bought when old ones 
are lost or wear out, and the hard- 
ware man is not the loser because 
they don’t last forever, either. 

A customer can’t be fooled many 
times in buying a pocket knife. 
Glowing advertisements written by 
unknown firms don’t put quality 
into blades. Cheap cutlery may sell 
once or twice, but it soon destroys 
its own end, and proves more orna- 


mental than profitable for the 
dealer. On the other hand, a guar- 
anteed product, turned out by a 
reliable concern, is a big trade 


builder for the hardware store. By 
way of illustrating this point, for 
a period of twenty years or more, 
we sold a pocket knife made by an 
old established New England manu- 
facturer. To-day they have gone 
more extensively into a more gen- 
eral line of household appliances 
and so do not offer such a wide as- 
sortment in knives, and I believe 
the old brand has been dropped and 
a new one substituted. However, 
to show the lasting impression 
made upon customers by a good 
piece of merchandise, we still have 
calls for this standard old make 
and frequently encounter a disap- 
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pointed customer when we have to 
explain why the old time favorite 
brand is no longer carried in stock. 
This illustrates the point—good 
quality cutlery makes its own 
friends, it lives up to its reputation 
and brings many repeat sales. We 
now sell three well known and na- 
tionally advertised brands, each 
knife is sold with a guarantee of 
satisfaction or a new knife, and in 
the course of any year, we do not 
have more than a half dozen re- 
turned and in these rare cases, the 
exchange or replacement is cheer- 
fully made good to us by the mak- 
ers. 
The Kitchen Knife 


Although the pocket knife forms 
the most attractive line of cutlery, 
on account of its highly polished 
blades and_ beautifully finished 
handles, there are many other use- 
ful and_ steady _ sales-producing 
knives which should be found in 
the hardware store. Every house- 
wife needs an assortment of 
kitchen knives—slicers, paring 
knives, bread and cake knives, 
canning and coring knives, carvers, 
grape fruit knives and the like. 
The farmer must have butcher 
knives (sticking, boning, ribbing 
and skinning) and his meat saw; 


the painter needs his glazier and 
putty knife, a wall scraper and 
paper trimmer; the cobbler needs 
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his shoe knife and the blacksmith 
his farrier’s knife, and so on—all in 
all, it’s quite a line up for the hard- 
ware man. He could be a real “‘cut- 
up” if he ever started on a rampage 
with his entire cutlery department. 

In fact, there seems to be no end 
to the cutting this hardware chap 
can do—he isn’t at all confined to 
knives—how about shears and 
scissors? A moment ago, we were 
mentioning the housewife and her 
kitchen knives. Scissors and 
shears play an almost equally im- 
portant part in her daily tasks. 
Dress-making, mending, knitting, 
patching and darning can’t very 
well be done without a pair of 
shears or scissors, and the hard- 
ware man who lets the housewife 
know, through his window displays 
and newspaper advertising, that he 
is ready to serve her needs—he is 
the chap who is bound to do the 
most business in this line. Again 
the consideration of quality applies 
as with pocket knives, for you won’t 
sell more than one pair of cheap 
shears to the same woman twice, 
unless she buys them purposely for 
garden use, or something of the 
kind. Quality is the main issue 
every time—it means more than 
mere talk or glowing words. 
Quality in the shears means years 
of satisfactory service, and repeat 
sales when other things in the 














Schroeter Bros. Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., neatly displayed cutlery with 


electrical goods 
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hardware line are needed in the 
home of Mrs. Housewife. As with 
knives, the assortment can be fairly 
comprehensive with its straight 
trimmers, blunt points, ordinary 
scissors, embroidery and manicure 
scissors, button-hole scissors, bar- 
bers’ shears, pruning shears, tin- 
ners’ snips and the like. 

In the ordinary shears and scis- 
sors, several sizes may be found in 
the home, for every-day use, and 
this goes to show that one sale may 
lead to another and a good variety 
is necessary to fill the requirements ' 
of the housewife. 


Other Forms of Shears 


The sale of shears and scissors 
is not at all restricted to the house- 
wife. Almost every householder 
has enough fruit trees, shrubs, 
vines or bushes to warrant having 
a pair of pruning shears. A good 
pair will cut a good sized twig or 
the most delicate tendril without 
tearing, and this same good pair 
should last for years. 

Tinners’ snips also have a place 
in the family tool chest. In looking 
for a quality snip, a good one 
should cut a 20d wire nail without 
marring its edge, and should then 
cut tissue paper with a clean cut. 
Such tests prove to a customer that 
the article has the quality material 
in it, and so it is convincing proof 
of its merit. 

Glass shears, fetlock shears, 
candy and leather shears, paper- 
hangers’ and tailors’ shears, office 
and desk shears, electricians’ scis- 
sors, glove and rubber shears all 
belong to the same line, although 
they are not as fast sellers as the 
ordinary types more usually on dis- 
play in the hardware store. 


The Barber Shop Chord 


“N-E-X-T”—is a very cheerful 
word in the barber shop, if you 
happen to be at the head of the 
line, but if it finds you toward the 
further end with three or four 
more favored chaps ahead of you, 
it sounds about as cheerful as 
reveille to a weary soldier. In 
which event—how about the 
straight-edge or old friend safety- 
razor at home? If it weren’t for 
these two good friends of mankind, 
right at hand at his elbow near his 
shaving mirror in the bathroom, 
the barber shop line-up would 
surely be interminable; the barbers 
would be running around in 
limousines and we would see more 
bearded wonders on all sides than 
there are now in the side-shows. 
But fortunately the assortment of 
razors for the selection of man is 
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In Buffalo, Walbridge & Co. 


so varied that he can call at the 
hardware store any day; he can find 
a razor to fit his face, and he can 
immediately drop out of the Sat- 
urday night line-up in the barber 
shop. 

Of course, we are all familiar 
with the old-fashioned straight- 
edge razor and unless we are blind 
to advertising in its attractive 
modern-day garb, we must read of 
the safety razor wherever we turn. 

The straight-edge razor is a little 
study in itself, for in any dozen of 
men, not a quarter of them should 
use the same style and weight 
razor. They are made in different 
widths and concaves just the same 
as hats-are made in different sizes 
and styles—they must be made to 
“fit,” and the hardware merchant 
should be able to select the proper 
razor for each customer. Take the 
matter of points—there is the 
round, square, hollow’ ground, 
honed and bullet point, and in se- 
lecting a razor to fit the customer’s 
face, it should be a matter of im- 
portance whether his beard is aver- 
age, heavy or very heavy, or 
lighter than the average. Each 

*type requires its own kind of razor 
and the hardware man who makes 
the most complete study of his 
razor case is going to be the dealer 
who sells the largest number of raz- 
ors in his community. 

Razors, like pocket knives, seem 
to have always been subject to all 
sorts of variation in quality—good 
bad and indifferent, and no good at 
all (just junk), and like all keen 


filled one large window with nothing but razors—result, big sales 


edge implements of the hardware 
stock, a real honest and reliable 
make is the best for the dealer to 
sell, for it makes friends, not ene- 
mies, and helps to establish confi- 
dence in the store. Most reliable 
manufacturers of razors give a 
guarantee of satisfactory service 
with the sale of each razor. One 
make known to the writer is guar- 
anteed for the life of the razor, and 
one other is so thorough in detail 
that it may be of interest to quote 
it here. The manufacturer sug- 
gests the following for the dealer 
to say to his customer: “This 
razor is the finest that can be pro- 
duced. The razor you want is a 
razor that will be sharp when you 
buy it, sharp when you shave with 
it, sharp every day in the year; a 
razor to make shaving a quick, sat- 
isfactory, painless operation. This 
razor is honest in value. If it won’t 
shave you perfectly, bring it back. 
I will let you test every razor in 
the ‘case until you get one to suit 
your beard, or your face or your 
habit of shaving, and if I fail in 
this, I will give you your money 
back.” This is a very liberal guar- 
antee, as it places shaving satisfac- 
tion absolutely on the judgment 
and decision of the customer and if 
he isn’t entirely satisfied, he is the 
only one at fault in the transaction. 
Some thirty odd years of selling 
this make of razor lead us to be- 
lieve that such a broad guarantee 
brings the largest number of sat- 
isfied customers. 

But every customer does not 
want a straight-edge razor—par- 


ticularly the younger fellows. The 
safety razor in one of its many 
styles is very apt to appeal to the 
young man who is buying his first 
razor, but it may appeal just as 
strongly to the older man who has 
used his straight-edge for years 
and years, until some morning it 
begins to pull, he notices a little 
nick in the blade, and while it is 
being put into shape again, he uses 
his son’s safety razor. Chances are 
that many a time this at-first- 
despised safety will become his 
every-day standby, on account of 
its many handy features. It has 
the advantage of being immediately 
ready for use, whether for a light 
or a close shave. If a blade is in- 
clined to pull, a few turns of the 
crank or strokes on the stropper or 
a brand new blade will cure this 
difficulty and in five minutes or less 
you can be wiping the lather from 
your face. 

Then, there is the matter of these 
renewal blades. As soon as a hard- 
ware store has established itself in 
the minds of the male population as 
being headquarters for new blades 
and other shaving supplies, steady 
customers will soon be coming for 
them. They offer a fair profit and 
habit creates permanent customers. 

In conclusion, it is always a 
happy thought for the hardware 
man to remember that knives, 
shears and razors have long been in 
daily use by every-day folks and all 
indications point to a continuance 
of past performance in this re- 
spect, so it seems well worth while 
for all of us to cater to this use. 
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Top—Foster & Stevens, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Center—Hibbs Hardware 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Bottom—Albany Hard- 
ware & lron Co, Albany. 
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Top—Thiele Mueller Hardware 
Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. Center— 
Duncan & Goodell, Worcester, Mass. 
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Bottom—Spelger & Hurlbut, Seattle, Wash. 





Breaking Phonograph Records 


Just How the Profits Can Be Tuned Up to Make 
Cash Registers Hum and How Other Lines Will 
Be Benefited by This Addition to Your Store 


HETHER or not phono- 
graphs constitute a prof- 
itable line of stock for the 


hardware dealer can be answered em- 
phatically in the affirmative, and for 
proof we submit the experiences of 
three dealers located in three entirely 
different sections of the country. 

D. C. Barton of Boonton, N. J. 
started six years ago to hand!e phono- 
graphs. He started by stocking two 
machines of each practical style then 
in vogue. 

To-day he is planning to increase 
his store space and to devote an en- 
tire section exclusively to his phono- 
graph department. 

In normal times his annual profit 
on his phonograph business alone 
averages, approximately, $3,000 over 
and above expenses. 

His methods of stimulating phono- 
graph sales are simple and effective. 
There is nothing particularly new 
about them, but he believes that the 
application:of these methods can be 
worked out in varied ways to suit the 
requirements of any locality. 

He believes first in the persistent 
display of phonographs in the store 
window. Window displays should be 
changed frequently, and should be 
concentrated and simple, and more- 
over for phonographs they should 
have something of an artistic appeal. 
Mr. Barton believes in the second 


place that valuable results can be ob-> 


tained by local newspaper advertising 
and in the third place that many peo- 
ple can be converted into good cus- 
tomers by sending letters and cir- 
culars and following up systemati- 
cally a regular mailing list. 

Geo. B. Sprowls of Claysville, 
Pa., gives an interesting account 
of his experiences in handling 
phonographs. : 

“We have handled phonographs for 
a few years and find them profitable,” 
he says. “We also sell quite a lot of 
records and there is a good profit in 


[Editor’s Note: This article is based 
on data and information furnished by 
the following dealers: D. C. Barton, 
Boonton, N. J.; George B.. Sprowls, 
Claysville, Pa.; Clyde C. Nelson, Pres- 
cott Hardware Co., Prescott, Ark.] 


both machines and records, which 
should please hardware dealers as 
some things we handle scarcely earn 
a decent profit. 

“We find that it does not take a 














In the Prescott Hardware Store, Pres- 
cott, Ark., phonographs and records are 
displayed together 


special salesman at all, just show the 
goods properly and if you are busy 
tell the customer to play a few rec- 
ords and hear the tone. If a phono- 
graph looks good, has a good sound 
box, a good motor and is built to 
stand, that is all you can get out of 
any of them. 

“They can be sold easily by the 
hardware salesfhan the same as any 
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other line of goods and besides that 
they add extra profits. 

“My idea is that every hardware 
dealer should study what good pay- 
ing lines he can add to his stock that 
will increase his sales and profits 
without the necessity of adding to his 
selling force. Phonographs are very 
popular and not hard to sell. 

“The way to get more cash sales, 
I have found, is to price the ma- 
chines so that you can afford to give 
with each cash purchase ten double- 
faced records. I have found that this 
causes customers to hunt up the 
necessary cash, and nine times out of 
ten they usually find it. Do not make 
any concessions on time sales. In 
this way I have found that you can 
sell about 90 per cent of the machines 
for spot cash. 

“T have also found that it is not 
necessary to have special booths 
erected, although in some cases it 
probably helps. But if you do not 
go to any extra expense erecting 
booths it means that the profits you 
make are that much extra. 

“If you have only room to stock 
one machine, stock one, but if you 
have room for several, stock some of 
different models. The hardware 
store is the real place for people to 
go to get popular goods.” 


Sweet Music to the Merchant 


AST year the phonograph and 
L record sales of the Prescott 
Hardware Co., Prescott, Ark., went 
beyond the $10,000 mark. Clyde C. 
Nelson, head of the phonograph de- 
partment, declares that phonographs 
are very profitable when handled 
properly. 

The Prescott Hardware Co. first 
started to handle phonographs by 
keeping a machine on the main floor 
with a few records, and allowing any 
salesman who happened to be around 
wait on prospective phonograph cus- 
tomers. In this way they only occa- 
sionally sold a machine. Three years 
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ago they decided to open a special 
phonograph department and built an 
attractive sound-proof demonstrating 
rom on their second floor with 
plenty of space for records. They 
started with $500 worth of machines. 

In order to save the expense of 
getting a special salesman for this 
department they had one of the reg- 
ular men on their salesforce study 
the best methods of selling phono- 
graphs so that he became the phono- 
graph specialist for the Prescott 
Hardware Co. 

They have developed the home 
demonstrating plan to a high point 
of perfection. Prospective customers 
who live within easy distance of the 
store have a machine and an assort- 
ment of records sent to their homes 
for a few days’ personal trial. Cus- 
tomers that live some distance away 
are required to make a small pay- 
ment on this plan. At the end of a 
week if the customer is not satisfied 
he is at liberty to return the machine 
and the records and get his money 
back. 

There is a peculiar psychological 
significance to this plan thdt has a 
direct bearing on sales. A customer 
that has had a phonograph for a few 
days in his own home gets to feel a 


pleasurable sense of possession and; 


moreover, he is not as apt to returp 
as large and bulky an article as a 
phonograph as he would a small tool. 

In the matter of selling records, 
a list of phonograph owners is kept 
and they al] receive a monthly bulle- 
tin about the new monthly records. 
The manufacturer co-operates in this 
respect so that much of the dealers’ 
trouble is reduced simply to mail- 
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b Another scene at the Prescott store 


ing out the lists each month. 

But the big drawing card of the 
Prescott Hardware Co. is a novelty 
in the hardware business. They give 
concerts and dances every few 
months. In this way they get a large 
number of the young people to the 
store, accompanied by some of their 
parents who act as chaperons, and 
the opportunity this gives the dealer 
to display and demonstrate various 
lines of goods distinct from phono- 
graphs can hardly be overestimated. 

Whenever there is going to be any 
public gathering in town the Pres- 
cott Hardware Co. arranges to have 
a phonograph there to play all the 
latest records. Every Saturday night 
a machine is placed at the front door 
with a selection of records. Custom- 
ers passing in and out of the store 
are allowed to put on records to suit 
themselves. 

As fast as a machine is sold an- 














This makes it convenient for Prescott record customers 


other is ordered. They never have 
more than $500 worth of machines 
in stock, but their turnover is so 
rapid that it might almost be called 
continuous. They attribute this to 
the establishment of intimate rela- 
tions with the manufacturer. 

The profit on a phonograph is much 
larger than the average hardware 
dealer is accustomed to making on 
his goods, Clyde Nelson says. He 
estimates the sale of one machine as 
equal to the sale of a whole day’s 
work in the shelf hardware depart- 
ment. 

There are other dealers in other 
parts of the country doing the same 
things that these three dealers are, 
which is convincing evidence that 
phonographs and records constitute 
as profitable a line as anything car- 
ried by the modern hardware dealer, 
if he gives them the attention and 
the backing that they deserve. 

Music Always Attracts 

The old saying that “Music hath 
charms, etc.,” also applies to the 
people who come into the store. 
The music played on the phono- 
graph will attract customers who 
are in different parts of the store 
without disturbing them. They will 
naturally visit the department be- 
fore they leave and when a “phono- 
graph fan” once visits the record 
department there is usually a sale 
which yields a _ good profit and 
makes another friend to the hard- 
ware dealer. The department de- 
velops into a happy combination of 
being highly remunerative and also 
of being a great little trade getter 
for the other departments. Time to 
stock phonographs and records and 
go after this line of trade. 





































ITIES advertise with pride the 
* number of trains that enter 

A and leave the place in a day. 
It’s a natural boast for trains mean 
enterprise and the whirring hum of 
pleasant prosperity. 

Chicago can be proud that it’s the 
terminal for 1,400 passenger trains 
every day. The train idea is a part 
and parcel of our very lives. As kids 
we loved to “see the choo-choos come 
in.” As older men there is some- 
thing fascinating still in the hissing 
steam of locomotive and the green 
plush of the Pullman. 

A basic cause exists for the popu- 
larity of trains as toys. Boys and 
girls, too, love action. Motion is our 
“front name.” 

“Why do trains sell?” you ask and 
the answer is: 

“Because we are made as we are. 
The glamour and pulsating fascina- 
tion of ebony-hued mogul and even 
the lowly hobo-haunted box car is in 
the blood.” 

In Gary, Ind., there’s an enterpris- 
ing hardware store that knows hu- 
man nature and knows how to appeal 
to it. Manager Hettener and Ray 
Poore, display manager, played up 
the train idea during the recent holi- 
days and played it up big. 

Trains left Gary in the People’s 
Hardware Store, not every hour or 
every ten minutes, but in terms of 
the gross. “The biggest train busi- 
ness we ever had. We bought a few 
sets five years ago and now we buy 
them by the gross,” said Mr. Poore. 

It was using a clever idea that 
focused attention on the People’s 
store as the train headquarters for 
Gary. A train in motion wound its 
way through valleys, by huts, across 
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Gary, Ind., Sold Many Rail- 
roads This Past Year and 








Has Decided 

























BASED ON AN INTERVIEW WITH RAY H. POORE 


ravines. It was an_ electrically 
lighted train and its total trackage 
was about 220 feet. The train 
travelled more than thirty miles a 
day. And you needn’t be told that 
the customers watched it. For it’s 
human nature to watch a train. 


The Trail of the Train 


Photographs taken to show the 
imitation landscape through which 
this train rumbled are unusable for 
cut purposes, but you can easily im- 
agine the top of show cases, on both 
sides of a big store, as the place for 
setting this scenery. It was built by 
Mr. Poore who used pieces of second- 
hand crating and built up irregular 
triangles. Over these he draped 
cheese cloth and with glue and paper 
turned it into a papier maché, to 
give it body for taking the paint. 
Then he covered these little moun- 
tains and valleys with a coat of green 
paint. It was a short easy task. 
Then high lights of blue, green—of 
other shades—and red were easily 
touched in. 

It was built in sections of seven 
foot lengths to permit easy handling. 

These miniature mountains were 
used on both ledges and the train 
crossed from one side to the other. It 
came into full view every few mo- 
ments and the rest-of the time it was 
appearing and disappearing in the 
rather shady nooks of hills and 
peaks. Of course it was an electric 
train. And it was illuminated. 

“I want to commend this plan to 
my fellow hardware and display 
men,” said Mr. Poore. “It really is 
not hard to make. And the results 
were certainly pleasing and gratify- 
ing. People talked about the train 
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4 | The Peoples Hardware Store, 





That Everyone 
Likes Toys of the 
Better Kind 








running in our store. We men- 
tioned it many times in our advertis- 
ing. It got down into folks’ minds 
that ‘Peoples’ was synonymous with 
trains and the People’s Hardware 
Co. sold three times as many trains 
as last year. And we have made a 
train reputation that will last.” 

It is so easy for all retailers as 
they see the newspaper’s advertising 
bill and estimate their store display 
costs to ask, “Does it pay to adver- 
tise?” 

Your Advertising 

Leading concerns everywhere 
seemed to have reached the funda- 
mental, basic conclusion that it does 
for ALL conspicuous manufacturing 
and retailing successes are liberal ad- 
vertisers. But sometimes the mer- 
chant shakes his head over bills and 
shies away. Backs up on his adver- 
tising for a time. To do that is al- 
ways self-injurious. And the cause 
of such changes of heart is very often 
the fact that immediate results do not 
appear to justify the expense. 

But it’s only business near-sight- 
edness that limits a merchant to 
visioning just immediate results. To 
see to-morrow is as necessary as to 
plan to-day. Architects know the 
tower before the corner stone is laid. 
The man who draws plans for busi- 
ness bigness sees far into the future. 
He does not balk and back up on ad- 
vertising because to-day’s sales do 
not pay yesterday’s display invoice. 

You bet he doesn’t. He recognizes 
advertising is a capital investment. 
Investment, not expense. And he 
isn’t a bit worried about the per- 
centage of dividends that investment 
will pay through the years ahead. 

So you can sum up Mr. Poore’s 
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The window 
with the big 
candle and 
many toys was 
featured by 


the Peoples 
Hardware Co. 


ideas in just these words: 

“And we have made a train reputa- 
tion that lasts.” 

And toys are always seasonable, at 
least in Gary, and from all reports in 
every other town in the country. 
There is never a dull season for the 
hardware man who stocks right in 
this line. The transition from the 
child who wants toys to the boy who 
wants sporting goods is the time 
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when dealers develop customers that 
should be lifelong friends. Here is 
the youngster who scoots and roller 
skates this season, and next he is 
playing baseball and football and be- 
ginning to look longingly at the fish- 
ing tackle. It is but a few short 
years when he will be coming to you 
and blushingly ask for help in fur- 
nishing the new apartment that he 
has just rented for he and the bride. 


He knows that you are the man who 
sold the toys when he was a boy, the 
sporting goods when he was a 
young man, and that you can be de- 
pended upon as a friend, now that he 
has been married and has entered 
into man’s estate. Make your store 
a regular stopping place for the peo- 
ple of your town—and start after 
your customers when they are still 
young. 


Toys have al- 
ways been 
given a promi- 
nent place in 
the big Gary 
store 





Big Business in Builders’ Hardware 











What Harry B. Macrae, Reading Hardware Co., Thinks 
of This Year’s Opportunity in Materials for New 
Buildings for the Hardware Man Who Is Well Stocked 


INETY thousand families 
| \ seeking homes in Chicago! 
“ Multiply that by the needs of 
the nation and we have, experts say, 
a shortage of 2,140,000 homes. Some 
authorities put the figure as high as 
3,000,000. 

But statistics are not needed to 
prove the point. Your town, my 
town, all towns need homes and need 
them acutely. 


Some of that shortage is going to 
be overcome this year, unless all signs 
fail. Building materials are coming 
down. Attention is focused on this 
herculean problem. Governmental 
action is likely. Banks see the point 
and will respond with loans. Some- 
thing must be done, and because it 
must be, it will be. 

And building means builders’ hard- 
ware. 














Manufacturers say this will be the 
greatest builders’ hardware year 
ever. That is not just talk, either. It 
isn’t propaganda, for manufacturers 
are laying all plans to produce the 
goods. And they won’t make hinges, 
lock-sets, knobs, etc., just for the 
sweet pleasure of making them. They 
will make them to sell. 

Hardware stores are going to open 
this bag bountiful. 

It is estimated that the country is 
at least three years behind in its 
building program. Not all of that 
deficiency will be overcome this year. 
Perhaps not half of it. But suppose 
one-third is accomplished, that means 
a year’s activity, together with nor- 
mal activity for this year, which 
means two busy years packed into 
one. Now, when any merchant can 
do two years’ business in one it’s 
time to lose your gloom and smile, 
smile, smile.. 

As you set sail on the 1921 seas of 
builders’ hardware plans what is the 
right course to foHow? 


What the Manufacturers Think 


The question put to several build- 
ers’ hardware makers, to jobbers and 
to retailers brings a unanimity of 
opinion that can be summed up thus: 

Expect good business and have the 
goods. 

Unquestionably the crux of the 
whole building problem is the atti- 
tude of the banks. 
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“It doesn’t make any difference if 
nails are $1 a keg and lock-sets can 
be bought at the 5 & 10 if the pub- 
lic lacks the dollars and dimes,” said 
Harry B. Macrae, Chicago manager, 
Reading Hardware Co. “Building 
must be financed and the banks have 
declined building loans, contending 
the collateral is inflated. They have 
insisted that labor and prices were 
too high. Lack of money has killed 
building in the Chicago district. And 
the same has been true in other local- 
ities. What the banks do in the large 
centers and what they do in small 
communities will be the determining 
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the probability of the loan, and that 
further price reductions would proba- 
bly be necessary before the banks 
would have a genuine change of 
heart. 
Prices Are Coming Down 

Building materials are coming 
down. A single issue of the leading 
Chicago newspaper a few days ago 
contained three conspicuous news 
stories showing important price de- 
flations in lumber, plumbing goods 
and steam fitting material, including 
boilers. These reductions ranged 
around 20 per cent. Lumber, of 
course, has been wabbling for months 
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more building than last year in your 
territory?” Not a negative answer 
can be recalled. Most hardware men 
have no definite facts to point to, but 
general indications convince them 
they will see an increase in building. 
Right now the dealer is not buying 
builders’ hardware, although he still 
thinks that he is going to need the 
goods. That waiting attitude multi- 
plied by thousands may create a con- 
dition of shortage and loss of busi- 
ness which will be far more destruc- 
tive than the possible savings of a 
minimum percentage on purchases. 
Retailers are realizing that much 














Sampling like this will readily attract customers to more closely get acquainted with your stock 


factor in the extent of the building 
we have. 

“It’s my opinion that real estate 
always has been one of the best risks. 
Profits averaged over a term of years 
will repay investors. Banks know 
this and banks ought to realize that 
as an investment and as a necessity 
they should now reverse their policy 
toward real estate loans.” 

An effort to get expressions from 
Chicago bank officials brought some- 
what indefinite answers, the prevail- 
ing expression being that individual 
conditions, of course, always changed 


and is now, authorities estimate, 50 
per cent under, on an average, as 
compared with peak prices. 

Builders’ hardware has begun to 
give. Ten per cent declines have 
been recorded on hinges, butts and 
many items in small hardware. Some 
further declines seem likely. Not 
large ones, but the manufacturer is 
joining hands with the other build- 
ing trades in paring prices. 

One of the first questions HARD- 
WARE AGE’S Western representative 
has asked retailers during the past 
few weeks has been: “Will there be 


money can be lost through a reputa- 
tion for “being just out.” Customers 
in time weary of the store that is al- 
ways out on staples. Building activ- 
ity lock- 
sets, nails, hinges, cupboard turns, 
bolts, door checks and dozens of other 
items opens fruitful fields for the 
hardware man. But he won't be able 
to enjoy the profit fruit unless he has 
stock. 

No sane manufacturer, jobber or 
retailer is going to “load up.” But, 
to repeat, he will “expect good busi- 
ness and have the goods.” 
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bringing its demands 
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ERCHANDISINGme- 
M chanics’ and_ carpenters’ 
tools seems to me an easier 


task than that of other and more 
bulky items in the hardware field. 
Attractive display is possible, and 
this factor, combined with a self-sell- 
ing arrangement, has been the key- 
stone in our success in the handling 
of tools. 

Our display is so arranged that, 
once a prospective customer is di- 
rected “to your left for machinists’ 
tools,” he sees samples of almost 
every item in stock before him. He 
approaches a show case filled with 
finer tools, such as micrometers and 
verniers. 

Back of this and behind the clerk 
is the real feature of our merchandis- 
ing idea. Here a board of green felt 
carries a display of attractively well- 
arranged tools. This board, some 
two feet wide by four feet high, 
proves, in reality, to be a door hid- 
ing numbered drawers containing all 
the items sampled. 

These doors, instead of swinging 
on regular butts, swing on double 
hinges so that, when opened, the 
samples are some two feet nearer the 
customer and still parallel with the 
wall. 


If this action does not pre- 
sent the tools for sufficiently 
close inspection, a further pos- 
sibility exists. The green felt 
display board is divided hori- 
zontally into three or four sec- 
tions hung on hooks and re- 
movable. The section under 
scrutiny may then be placed 
on the show case or counter. 
Below each item is a tag bear- 
ing the drawer number, tool 
number, size, cost in code, and sell- 
ing price. 

This makes it possible for a single 
salesman to serve two or even three 
customers at once. 

The goods sell themselves, and the 
fact that the samples are securely 
fastened prevents “lifting.” This 
feature also assures that tools will 
not bear finger prints:which cause the 
rusting that so frequently makes 
high-grade tools unsalable. This is 
what confronts the prospective cus- 
tomer and, as is obvious, it fairly 
shouts his needs. 


The Store Arrangement 
Starting at the left, as was said, 
are the fine mechanics’ tools. Con- 
tinuing to the right, and delaying the 
machinist on his way out, come the 
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Keeping the Tools 


Even a Poor Workman Can't 


and Good Workmen Can Do 
Is the Factor Considered 


By JOHN A. BROWN 


coarser tools, as_ pliers, snips, 
punches, etc., all similarly displayed. 
Further along, and as a link connect- 
ing mechanics’ and carpenters’ tools, 
is the screw driver display board. 

From here on the remainder of 
this system of display shows carpen- 
ters’ tools ending with shelves for 
wood screws and other goods which 
are difficult to sample as cabinet 
clamps and the like. 

All this is along the south wall of 
our basement and so arranged as to 
be under the sidewalk lights. This 
illumination is sufficient except in the 
darkest days. So we feel that while 
we are continually on the lookout for 
improvement, we have been success- 
ful in effecting a display which is 
thoroughly attractive and possessed 
of inherent and effective self-selling 
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Or T. B. RAYL & Co. 


qualities that will long be remem- 
bered. 

We have combined with this the 
use of local newspapers. Results 
have been entirely satisfactory. 

All our general advertisements 
contain some items of mechanics’ 


n Good Condition 


uarrel With Good Tools 
Better Work When Quality 
‘in Making the Purchase 


and carpenters’ tools. The ef- 
fect of these insertions, while 
not as marked as similar ef- 
forts in other lines, has al- 
ways been satisfactory. 

To express it in a few 
words, our merchandising 
formula for success with this 
class of goods is: Attractive 
advertising plus self-selling 
displays. 

Coupling these two together 
makes a combination that is bound to 
win. Your advertising must not only 
be attractive in the newspapers, but 
in the windows and even inside the 
store. For everything that proclaims 
what you sell is advertising and 
should be so considered by salesmen. 





How Banister & 


Pollard Co. Sell 


Tools 


By FRED’K H. A. OPPEL 
Manager Banister & Pollard Co., Newark, N. J 


E have found from long ex- 
perience that the best re- 
sults are obtained in turn- 
ing-over our stock of carpenters’ and 
mechanics’ tools of all kinds by con- 


fining ourselves to nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. Manufacturers 
who advertise extensively seem to 
have developed facilities for co-op- 
erating with the dealer in such ways 
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as sending him display matter and 
circular literature. 

We always use manufacturers’ cir- 
culars and leaflets as inclosures with 
our bills and statements and also dis- 
play manufacturers’ literature on a 
four-sided revolving stand on our 
main floor which we believe gives the 
mechanic and carpenter an oppor- 
tunity to obtain useful information 
about the tools that they use. 

We have always found newspaper 
advertising very helpful, but the most 
important factor in creating attrac- 
tion and developing sales we believe 
is the window display. We have one 
man who is a specialist at window 
trimming and who concentrates all 
of his attention on this phase of the 
modern merchandising problem. He 
also makes display signs for the in- 
terior of the store when we wish to 
direct attention to some special or 
seasonable articles so as to empha- 
size their usefulness and value to cus- 
tomers. 

We have come to believe that it is 
an important thing for a retail store 
to fortify itself with the talents of an 
able man who can take charge of win- 
dow dressing exclusively, one who can 
originate new ideas which produce 


(Continued on page 286) 
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Wash., have everything displayed so that it is easily seen. They also have signs up 


designating the various departments 





The Hardware They Buy 


The Wise Purchasing Agent Is the One That Buys 


for Factories 


for Service Regardless of the Price and Who Picks 


the Store for Its Reputation, Not Its Bargains 
By H. R. L. ROHLFsS 


President Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ 


HE keeping of old customers 
a. and the developing of new 

ones is the foundation of all 
business success. 

Sometimes this may be accom- 
plished by the addition of new lines, 
and often by branching out into dif- 
ferent and more appropriate fields, 
so as to change according to the way 
your locality changes. When Mr. 
Schroeder and my father started 
business in 1892 the section where 
they started was principally homes 
and farms. But a building boom had 
struck town and we were in the heart 
of it, which gave us an opportunity 
to get after the builder, and develop 
business through him. Within a few 
years our trade was made up of 
builders’ supplies, paints and house- 
furnishings. As time went on and 
the section increased in population, 
department stores sprang up which 
developed a very strong competition 


for housefurnishings, so much so, in 
fact, that we finally gave up this 
branch of our business and started 
after the factories, quite a few of 
which started in our section, because 
of the good terminals for both trains 
and boats. 

Our line of factory supplies has 
been increasing ever since, and the 
reason is because we keep a well- 
assorted stock, make our own deliv- 
eries, and do not turn down orders 
no matter how small they may be. 
If we haven’t got the articles called 
for in stock we try to pick them 
up. We also do a good deal of what 
we call missionary work, not so much 
to take orders as to make sure our 
customers are satisfied with the way 
they have been treated. In other 
words, we try to impress them with 
a quality and a service proposition 
more than anything else. 

Some factories are at a loss to un- 
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Association 


derstand why their overhead is so 
high. I am inclined to believe that 
one of the reasons for it can be ex- 
plained in this way. Suppose, for 
instance, the purchasing agent has 
an order for pulleys and shafting. 
Let us assume he is a man who con- 
siders price above service. Naturally 
he will do quite a bit of shopping be- 
fore placing his order, thus losing 
time at the beginning, particularly 
if goods are to be used for replace- 
ment. Then when the quotations are 
all in more than likely he places his 
order with some one who is the kind 
that has his office in his hat. Then 
ensues more loss of time because the 
person who receives the order doesn’t 
carry the stock, and has to express it 
from the factory, which again causes 
a loss of time. Then if the goods 
should go wrong or be delayed in 
shipment, which sometimes happens, 
you can judge for yourself the 
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trouble it will cause and the way it 
will make costs add up. 

In every line of business there are 
dull seasons of the year. Unless 
there is an opportunity to reduce 
fixed charges, the season is very 
often one of loss. Whatever else is 
ahead of us one thing is certain and 
that is, we are going to have a period 
of competition in which the price 
question will play a strong part. But 
I am very strongly of the opinion that 
quality and service will in the long 
run play an even stronger part. 

This is an opportune time for you 
to send your best inside men out 
among the factories explaining why 
you carry the quality of goods you 
do, and at the same time impressing 
upon them the value of the service 
that you are able to give them. The 
big interest of your outside salesmen 
should be to show your customers 
how they will save money, by taking 
advantage of the service facilities 
that a well established and creditable 
house is able to provide. 


Back to a Business Basis 

The return of business to a com- 
petitive basis will see the elimination 
of the type of merchant who thrived 
during the war, and who has since 
been a disturbing element in busi- 
ness. The overnight variety was not 
alone confined to the kind of manu- 
facturers who rushed into existence 
to secure a profit upon needed war 
materials. There were also many who 
saw in the trend of the time an 
opportunity to obtain large profits by 
selling goods through both the whole- 
sale and retail channels. Few of us 
really know how much of a factor 
this mushroom merchant really was 
except that he did perform the func- 
tion of passing goods on from the 
producer to the consumer. He did 
not have to seek a market and the 
efforts that ordinarily would have 
been expended in legitimate merchan- 
dising were spent in securing goods 
to meet the abnormal demand. Now 
that things have taken a decided 
turn, this type of merchant naturally 
finds he has built up no regular trade 
of his own. It is well to remember, 
however, that he will for a while con- 
tinue as a competitor on the price 
basis. 

The merchant who is in business to 
stay is, on the other hand, rapidly 
returning to a true and solid basis. 
He is buying carefully and selling at 
a price that will yield him a reason- 
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able profit. The class of merchants 
who have survived and who will con- 
tinue to do business are those that 
adhere strictly to the honest prin- 
ciples of good business and common 
sense. They will go on serving the 
public in the future as they have in 
the past, because they are at all 
times able to measure up to the clear 
cut standards of sound merchandis- 
ing. 

The Drawbacks of Cheap Merchandise 


I have recently noticed the poor 
quality of certain kinds of merchan- 
dise that is being offered to the trade, 
and it would appear that merchan- 
dise is being made with the sole ob- 
ject of making it cheap. A declining 
market usually brings a _ certain 
amount of cheap merchandise and 
this naturally causes quite a number 
of bargain sales. The merchant who 
buys these goods will get a certain 
turnover and also a profit, but goods 
that are made only for price consid- 
erations have their inevitable draw- 
backs. In the long run there is very 
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little satisfaction in handling goods 
whose only recommendation is cheap. 
ness. Anybody who has had any ex. 
perience with cheap goods, particu. 
larly hardware, knows that the 
cheaper the price the more expensive 
the goods will prove. 

With competition becoming keener 
every day there is a strong tempta- 
tion to buy goods at a low figure that 
may be turned over promptly and 
still return a good profit. In 
some cases a merchant may be justi- 
fied in going below his usual stand. 
ard of quality, but taking everything 
into consideration it is very poor 
business for a concern that has based 
its reputation upon quality to break 
so invaluable a precedent. 

In the future competition that we 
are to have, we will do well to re 
member that this competition is to be 
of two kinds—price and service, and 
it is a poor quality of service that 
does not have as its fundamental 
principle the treatment of a customer 
in the same way as the dealer him- 
self expects to be treated. 





The Suitable Season for Selling Seeds 


(Continued from page 223) 


goes hard with the clerk that fails to 
close a drawer after he has waited 
on acustomer. A strict enforcement 
of the “closing” rule eliminates all 
chance of seeds becoming mixed in 
the drawers. 

Like onion seed, the Foster-Farrar 
garden seed is the product of one 
grower. The reputation gained for 
honest seed is flattering. Some of 
the largest Northampton market 
gardeners don’t bother to visit the 
Foster-Farrar store. They simply 
call up and say “send us up a supply 
of the same seed we had last year.” 

The Foster-Farrar Co. does not al- 
low itself to rely entirely on the for- 
mer reputation of the seed grower. 
The town of Amherst, Mass., with its 
agricultural coliege, as the crow flies, 
is about 74% miles: from Northamp- 
ton. The retail hardware proprie- 
tors take a part of every lot of seed 
received over to Amherst or to one 
of the agricultural stations and have 
it tested. In some cases market gar- 
deners themselves test the seed for 
the company before it is placed on 
sale. 

Package seeds are sold by this firm 
in quantities. They have a large 
silent salesman, a rack built much 


the same as the ordinary post office 
rack, but so set to cover the entire 
top of a large show case and built on 
an angle so that all packages con- 
tained therein are visible. The cus- 
tomer can take ali the time he wants 
in making a selection of seed, with- 
out taking up that of the busy clerk. 
The company also sells a large 
amount of flower seeds each season, 
and bears a reputation for carrying 
a great many odd varieties not usu- 
ally handled by retail hardware deal- 
ers. Seed potatoes also figure con- 
spicuously in the seed department, 
and a specially prepared lawn seed 
has a large sale and helps swell the 
tune of the cash register. The com- 
pany not only sells seeds to Massa 
chusetts, but to Connecticut and New 
Hampshire consumers as well. 

A well thought out campaign for 
the sale of garden tools is carried 00 
during the seed season. Through 
the local press, window displays and 
store layout, insecticides, sprayer, 
pruning shears, weeders, cultivators, 
and, in fact, everything that a mal 
or woman might want to use in a gal- 
den is kept so constantly before them 
that sales in this department go 
increasing year after year. 





A Window That Moved a Camera Stock 


How Callahan & Douglas, Binghamton, N. Y., Disposed 


of Its 


66 OW is business?” 
“Good. Not so 
many people fall- 


ing over themselves to buy what we 
can’t get hold of to sell them; not so 
many occasions to tell our old cus- 
tomers that the price on this or that 
has gone up since the last time they 
inquired about it; not so much need 
of an ever-increasing capital to carry 
the same amount of stock upon our 
shelves; but good business.” 











Entire Stock 
Photographic Goods 


By J. J. DOUGLAS 


Of Callahan & Douglas, Binghamton, N. Y 


as I have suggested, and while 
we expect to take a loss on some of 
our lines and, in fact, are already do- 
ing so, we share the general belief 
that the era of rapid price advances 
is apparently over. Retailing is not 
just a cold-blooded money proposition 
by a long shot, and shoving repeated 
price advances down our customers’ 
throats is not nearly so enjoyable an 
indoor sport as the public has seemed 
to think, it had to stop some time, 


of Films with One Display of 
— Hardware Stores and Cameras 


let people buy instead of making a 
serious effort to sell goods, for as a 
matter of fact, they didn’t need to sell 
them, the really difficult thing was to 
get them. 

“Now that we have to work harder 
for our money I am not sure but it 
is really better for us. Problems and 
difficulties always bring out character 
better than easy going, and this ap- 
plies no less to merchandising than 
to other things. In our own case we 
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The camera window of Callahan & Douglas, Binghamton, N. Y., faces the hunting window 


This is the statement of Mr. Doug- 
las of Callahan & Douglas, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., who have offered the ac- 
companying picture of one of their 
window displays as a partial expla- 
nation of their optimism: 

“Of course,” said Mr. Douglas, “no 
one in the retail trade is really sat- 
isfied with conditions which now 
prevail, but, as a matter of fact, 
who ever is? The war period 
certainly had its disadvantages, 


and although the change has caused 
us, along with others, some incon- 
venience, we are not altogether sorry 
to see business settling to a more nor- 
mal equilibrium. 

“T also believe that the present sit- 
uation is much more wholesome for 
the merchant. Money came so easily 
during the war period and after the 
armistice that retailers generally be- 
came a little careless, and lost some of 
the art of selling. That is, they just 
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have simply buckled down to the job 
of selling, and in consequence we 
have done very well indeed. 


_ One Display Sold All Films 

“We have always been strong be- 
lievers in good window displays, but 
we have given them more attention 
than ever during the past few months 
changing them from once to twice a 
week, and the results have certainly 


(Continued on page 286) 








Getting Pay Dirt From Vacuum Cleaners 











The Bunting Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., Has 
Made a Study of Different Types of Dirt Removers 
with the Result That Sales Are Very Numerous 


almost here. The first of March 

finds the farmer and his family 
seeking new quarters, and a month 
later will find a universal move in the 
city. Apartment houses are being 
vacated and new quarters sought. 
People are moving into new homes, 
and those who are fortunate enough 
to own their own domiciles are clean- 
ing up for spring. 

Spring housecleaning means a 
world of work to the busy house- 
keeper, and she is thinking about the 
multitude of rugs and carpets that 
have to be shaken and cleaned, the 
curtains that have to be washed and 
all the upholstered chairs that have 
to be dusted and cleaned. 

While the vacuum cleaner business 
is good the year round it is especially 
good in the spring and fall, when the 
semi-annual clean-ups take place. 

All hardware stores have, for a 
number of years, been handling elec- 
trical appliances to save time and 
work in the home. The big stores 
started with the electric iron and 


Sains housecleaning time is 


By LUCILE MACNAUGHTON 


Of Bunting Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


later the electric washing machines. 
Then they branched out a little fur- 
ther and included the electric clean- 
ers, electric ironing machines, elec- 
tric stoves, both cooking and heat- 
ing, grills and chafing dishes, electric 
curling irons and combs: 

The stores found the electrical ap- 
pliance business good, and when they 
chose an electric vacuum sweeper, 
they sought until they found the best 
machine on the market. They chose 
one that was guaranteed by its man- 
ufacturer and one that they could 
safely back with their own guarantee. 

This cleaner is sold on the, partial- 
payment plan, so that it is possible 
for almost every home to have an 
electric vacuum sweeper. 


The Evolution of Cleaners 


Only a few years ago, when the 
vacuum sweepers first came on the 
market, they were so expensive that 
the average family could not afford 
to own one. A big electrical cleaner 
would be owned by a cleaning con- 
cern and this concern would send the 
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cleaner and a man to operate it out 
by the day. This method of cleaning 
was so very satisfactory and the work 
was so quickly done, that in this way 
the sweeper received a lot of good 
advertising, and when a sweeper was 
made, that was within the reach of 
the pocketbook of the masses, it sold 
very well indeed and it is still selling. 

In showing the sweeper to the best 
advantage it was found to be excel- 
lent business to demonstrate the ap- 
pliance on a rug, 36 x 36 inches 
square, on a table, in preference to 
demonstrating on a rug on the floor. 
With this idea in mind, the factory 
sent out a short-handled machine pre- 
pared expressly for demonstration 
purposes. Formerly the salesman 
demonstrated the machine by operat- 
ing it on a rug on the floor, and the 
customer was obliged to stoop in or- 
der to see the different parts in ac- 
tion, and the salesman had to stoop in 
order to attach and detach the vari- 
ous parts and to open the dust bag 
in order to show the customer. 

Now he operates the machine at 4 
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very convenient height both for him- 
self and for his customer. He may 
talk to her, watch the effect of his 
sales talk and show her every part of 
the machine without having his body 
bent or his head down while he is 
talking and demonstrating. 
The Advantages of Cleaners 

One particular cleaner has a brush 
that is adjustable to the nap of the 
carpet. It may be adjusted with a 
simple touch on a lever and there is 
then no danger of picking the nap 
from fine and expensive rugs. It 
comes complete with 25 feet of cord, 
and so may be used in a very large 
room without shifting the connec- 
tion. The nozzle of the machine is 
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It does no damage to delicate fab- 
rics, and the dirt may be taken from 
fragile curtains and draperies with- 
out danger of tearing. This sweeper 
and cleaner will do so much of the 
housecleaning work that there is 
really very little left to be done ex- 
cept washing the windows.. 

Everyone knows that the old- 
fashioned methods of sweeping do not 
really clean. A vacuum sweeper 
finds plenty of dirt and lint that even 
the most vigorous sweeping cannot 
remove. This cleaner may be used in 
and out of the house. It is invalu- 
able for cleaning the automobile, as 
it seeks out the dirt and removes it. 
It is also invaluable to the apartment 
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Each salesman is shown how to 
handle each part deftly and quickly. 
How to change the different tubes 
and valves readily and quickly with- 
out seeming awkward. He is shown 
how to empty the dust bag easily and 
expeditiously without a particle of 
the dust blowing about the room. 

Careful, skillful demonstrations on 
the part of the salespeople make a 
good impression on the customer. 
The sweeper was designed for women 
to use. With her constantly in mind 
and with her probable methods of 
handling the machine constantly be- 
fore them, the workmen designed a 
model that she could use easily and 
satisfactorily. Therefore the ease 

















A vacuum display from the Six Stove Men Co., Dayton, Ohio 


made of one piece aluminum and has 
the added virtue of light weight. It 
may be carried from room to room 
and up and down stairs without tax- 
ing the strength of the housewife. 

It has such a complete set of at- 
tachments that it may be used for a 
variety of purposes. This sweeper 
not only cleans the rugs, but will take 
all of the dust out of the upholster- 
ing. It will puff up mattresses and 
pillows, cleaning them thoroughly 
and giving them new life. It will 
blow the dirt out of the piano or out 
of the radiators. It will brush the 
dirt from cracks and crevices or from 
the moldings and picture rails, and 
at the same time the dust is ab- 
sorbed by suction. 


owner, the hotel man and for use in 
office buildings. 
The Factory Demonstrator 

A salesman or demonstrator from 
the factory comes to Buntings at in- 
tervals to see how the sweeper is 
selling and what manner of demon- 
strations the salesmen and women 
are putting on. He carefully gives a 
demonstration of the machine. This 
is for the benefit of any new sales- 
people there may be, and also to give 
the old salespeople an opportunity to 
ask any questions they have in mind 
or to turn over to the factory man 
any questions the customers may 
have asked them, to see how he would 
answer. 


of manner in which the salesman 
handles the machine and conducts the 
demonstration has a big effect upon 
the customer. 

The Bunting Hardware Co. finds 
that it sells from 60 to 80 per cent 
of the people who come in and ask 
to be shown the electric vacuum 
sweeper. This store is willing to 
make demonstrations in the home, 
but it finds that even after a strenu- 
ous demonstration, the housewife 
seems to be more interested in the 
amount of dust and dirt that the 
salesman is getting from her rugs 
than in the ultimate purchase of a 
sweeper. 

The cleaner is placed in a conspic- 


(Continued on page 265) 
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How the Average Woman Can Be Readily Convinced 
That Washing Machines Are Not Only a Time Saver 
But, Also a Money Saver As Well in the Long Run 


By EVERETT A. LAWRENCE 


Manager Housefurnishing Goods Department, Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 


chines one of the best talking 
“ points that I have ever known is 
that of showing a customer just what 
the necessary equipment in the home 
will cost and how and why it helps to 


|: selling electric washing ma- 


diminish the cost of living. I have 
found from experience that it is one 
of the simplest and at the same time 
one of the most convincing argu- 
ments that can be advanced for the 
washing machine. 

For instance the average daily cost 
of a laundress is $3 a day. Her car- 
fare is 14 cents and her lunch aver- 
ages about 50 cents at least, making 
a total of $3.64 a day. As a rule she 
works two days a week, and as there 
are 52 weeks to the year the cost of 
a laundress is easily $378.56 a year. 
Add to this the cost of soap, gas or 
coal, and the other necessary equip- 
ment and accessories that must be 
used and the average American fam- 
ily’s laundry bill will approximate at 
least $406.04 for the year. 

On the other hand the initial cost 
of the washer and ironer such as we 
sell is even less than the total of the 
yearly laundry bill. A washer costs 
$175; an ironer $163 and a small 
electric iron $6, making a total of 
$344. The operating costs are ridic- 


ulously small. Electricity costs about get business on electric washers. We 
20 cents, soap 16 cents and gas 5 have adopted and use consistently 
cents making a weekly total of 41 some of the following methods: 


cents. The total operating costs for 
the year average $21.32. Allowing 
six per cent on the investment or 
$20.64, and 10 per cent for deprecia- 
tion, or $34.40 the total cost for one 
year of operation amounts to $75.36. 
Subtracting this from $406.04 which 
is the cost of the old’fashioned way 
with a laundress the remainder is 
$330.68 which represents the yearly 
saving by using electrically oper- 
ated equipment without a laundress. 


How They Pay for Them 


Of course a housewife might say 
that she has not got $344 to invest 
in these articles. In order to over- 
come any resistance on this score 
we have developed an easy payment 
plan. We deliver the washer, ironer 
and iron for a small payment down 
and she pays the balance monthly. 

If every dealer could demonstrate 
to the housewife the advantages of 
electric servants it would prove 
profitable not only to the dealer but 
to the housewife as well and con- 
tribute somewhat to helping reduce 
the cost of living. 

There are many ways in which to 
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1. By advertising. 

2. By mailing out circulars to 
every user of electricity. 

3. By having a washer in 4 
prominent place in the store 
and also in operation. 

4. By handling a _ high-grade 
washer. 

5. By showing the washer to 
every customer that we think 
might be interested. 

6. By giving any customer in- 
terested a free demonstration 
in his or her home. 

7. By window displays. 

(a) When we have a window 
display we have the washer 
in motion and have a mir- 
ror suspended from the 
wall at an angle so that 
every one looking into the 
window can see just how 
the washer works. 

8. Whenever showing the washer 
we make connections and show 
it in motion. 

(a) Every clerk or salesman 
in our store that shows the 
washer must understand it 
from a to z so that he cal 
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explain every detail to the 
customer. 
9. By selling the washer on easy 
terms. 

(a) For example, $15 to $25 
down and monthly pay- 
ments of $10. This gives 
the customer ample time 
to pay. 

1 might mention also that the 
washer sells for $175 and that we 
only make a charge of 4 per cent, 
thus making the price $182 on easy 
term payments. We have only been 
handling electric washers for a few 
years. In 1919 however we were one 
of the largest dealers in washers and 
in 1920 we tripled our. business. 
Many of our methods in regards to 
washers applies to ironers, dish- 
washers and vacuum cleaners as well. 


Here Are the Figures 


How many people know which is 
the largest state in the Union based 
on the number of electricity users in 
the population of each state and 
where electricity is used by the larg- 
est proportion of the population? 
| There was no way of giving an in- 
' telligent and authentic answer to 
' these questions until the Commercial 
Service Section of the General Elec- 
tric Co. made an exhaustive survey 
and from the data compiled drew an 
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electrical map of the United States 
that has just been completed. 

The map based on the number of 
household consumers reveals a map of 
the United States of strange appear- 
ance, but shows the exact relations 
of the different states from an elec- 
trical viewpoint. 

New York ranks first having an 
electrical population—meaning the 
total population served by central 
power stations—of 8,620,700 which 
is 78 per cent of the total population. 
Pennsylvania is the second largest 
state with an electric population of 
6,222,000 or 68 per cent of its actual 
population. [Illinois is third with 
5,150,000 or 79 per cent of the actual 
population and Massachusetts is 
fourth, 4,030,000 or 97 per cent of 
the actual population. The most 
thoroughly electrified state or section 
is the District of Columbia where 
430,000 out of a population of 
437,000 are served by electricity thus 
making a percentage of 98 per cent. 
The total electrical population of the 
United States is 62,023,400 while the 
population according to the 1920 
census is 108,148,000. 

You can see clearly from these sta- 
tistics the opportunities and possible 
profits in electrical goods of all kinds 
to the hardware dealer, if he is on 
to his job. 





Winning With Automotive Accessories 
(Continued on page 218) 


| have made good profits this way and 
have also paid little attention to what 
_ our competitors were doing. 

“In regard to the service, we might 
_ say that we are in a position to give 
our customers the very best sort of 
| an adjustment in case anything hap- 
_ pens to his tire because of the cordial 
relations we have established with 
the manufacturer. We maintain our 
own air-pressure equipment in front 
| of our store for the use of our cus- 
tomers, or in fact anybody who de- 
| Sires to use it. We are always will- 
| ing to mount tires and look after 
them as to inflation and the proper 
pressure. 

“A few years ago when adjust- 
nents on tires were more common we 
started a system of keeping the num- 
| ber of every tire, the kind it was and 
the purchasers’ name, together with 
the date of sale, etc., so that it gave 
US a very accurate idea of the mile- 
age every customer got out of the 


tires he bought from us. 

“The main thing about a success- 
ful tire department is that it requires 
constant attention and the proper 
service facilities to be successful. 

“We believe that many of the tire 
manufacturers are just waking up to 
the fact that they have had on their 
lists an undesirable lot of distribu- 
tors, for it was only recently we have 
been given a larger differential be- 
tween the dealer’s and consumers’ 
lists. 

“We are willing to go on record as 
saying that we believe that the tire 
and accessory line if properly handled 
will always be found profitable. It is 
never a completed line, and we 
think that some dealers become dis- 
couraged with it because of this and 
the fact that their tire adjustments 
bother them. But if discretion is 
used and one is dealing with a reli- 
able firm the difficulties can be elimi- 
nated to a very material degree. 
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“We endeavor to keep a record of 
the sizes which are the best sellers 
and carry about the normal stock the 
year round.” 


From $98 to $15,000 a Year 

WO years ago J. S. Wingo es- 

tablished the J. S. Wingo & Co. 
at Spartanburg, S. C. When he 
bought the business the stock con- 
sisted of a few hardware staples and 
an accessory stock that amounted to 
about $98. Under his direction the 
business gradually grew and his turn- 
over in accessories at the end of the 
tirst year approximated $15,000. In 
speaking of his experience, Mr. 
Wingo says: 

“I saw the opportunity in this line 
and rented a room 20 x 50 feet and 
selected a larger stock amounting to 
a little more than $2,000. I have now 
handled accessories two years and 
have built up a business which covers 
upper South Carolina and which ne- 
cessitates me carrying a $15,000 
stock in order to properly take care 
of my trade. My store space has 
been increased proportionately. 

“T attribute the growth of my busi- 
ness to the fact that I have always 
endeavored to keep my prices reason- 
able, and have given personal atten- 
tion to all of my customers. My ac- 
cessories man is a master mechanic 
and also a window designer and 
dresser. 


Thank You 


“Previous to going into the retail 
business for myself I traveled for fif- 
teen years and during that time I 
have always been 4 constant reader 
of HARDWARE AGE. I want to say 
that I have yet to find a magazine 
devoted to the hardware and acces- 
sories business that gives one-half 
the information. I have also found 
by observation and experience that 
it is not only a magazine full of infor- 
mation and practical advice and sug- 
gestive ideas but that it is good for 
both the dealer and his salesmen as 
well.” 

A trip through the Middle West to 
visit the trade was planned and started 
by W. A. Shepard, general manager of 
the Consolidated Tool Works, 261 
Broadway, New York, about two weeks 
ago. Mr. Shepard got as far as Duluth, 
Minn., was taken quite ill, and forced 
to return to New York. He expects to 
be able to continue his visits very soon 
as his doctor reports favorable prog- 
ress. 
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Mixing Paint and Getting Profits 


How R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn,.N. Y., Instructs the 
Customers in the Proper Usage of Paints and Oils 
and the Returns That He Has Found Come From It 


r NHE fact that Columbus dis- 
covered America is a truism 
we have all learned, but how 

many of us have asked ourselves how 
he camé to do it. First of all it 
seems ‘to me he had imagination, and 
second he had push and stick-to-it- 
iveness. 

These are two of the things a 
hardware man must have to be suc- 
cessful, and one of the most import- 
ant lines he can apply these two im- 
portant elements to is paint. Just 
imagine how much paint can be used 
in your locality and then what a lit- 
tle push on your part will result in 
building up a fine paint trade. 

Pick up any magazine to-day and 
look over its advertising pages and 
see how many are devoted to adver- 
tising paints, oils and varnishes. A 
big part of the pioneer work has 
been done for you. People are con- 
tinually being encouraged to paint 


By R. J. ATKINSON 
of R. J, Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


their floors, rooms and barns. 

Where are they to get the paint? 

Here is where the hardware store 
fits in. It is the natural distribut- 
ing outlet for paints. The only ques- 
tion is how are we to get this trade 
and what lines are we to carry? 

Some years ago we attempted to 
carry four or five or more of the best 
advertised brands, and the result was 
that our paint stock became a con- 
glomeration of many brands and our 
salesmen were at a loss, if a customer 
came in for paint, which brand to 
hand out. 


What Paint to Buy 


It became a problem for the buyer, 
“Which to buy,” as well as to the 
salesmen, “Which _to_ sell.” We 
thought our problem out carefully 
and decided that we would stand or 
fall by stocking one or at the most 
two of the lines that we thought were 


complete and that would cover the 
various needs of our trade. And we 
decided to push those lines. 

The result of this has been that we 
have built up a splendid ready-mixed 
paint trade. We cater almost exclu- 
sively to the amateur painter and the 
home trade. Lead and oil are far in 
the background of our business, and 
we are satisfied to have them repose 
in the shadow. 

Our experience has been that very 
often when a customer asks for a cer- 
tain advertised brand we do not carry 
in stock, one, that we have never used 
or had experience with, we always 
ask what particular work they are 
going to do and then suggest that we 
carry in stock a brand that our ex- 
perience has taught is good for the 
particular class of work they have in 
mind, and suggest they give it a trial, 
explaining how to get the best results. 
And I can truthfully say that it has 
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The shelf arrangement of the Wooster Hardware Co., 
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Wooster, Ohio, has made it handy for customers to choose 
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Notice the brush display used by the Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 


been well worth while to take these 
pains, for it has very seldom hap- 
pened that we have ever lost a sale. 
We always make it a point, however, 
never to promise more for an article 
than it will do. We never say that 
acan of paint will do more than it 
actually will. We have taken a 
great deal of trouble to study this 
matter and never claim anything un- 
til we.are absolutely sure of our- 
selves, 
Instructing the Home Owner 


Another thing we make it a point 
to tell customers that in order to get 
the proper result they must follow 
instructions and do a certain amount 
of preliminary work, such as remov- 
ing old paint and varnish with sand- 
paper. We have in this way gained 
the confidence of our trade to a large 
extent and we have no trouble sell- 
ing the goods. 

With the sale of stains we advise 
the use of sandpaper or steel wool 
first, then a ground color and then 
the stain. This is not only practical 


advice and fair treatment to our cus- 
tomers, but in this way we also seil 
an amount of goods that is invaria- 
bly several times the size of the origi- 
nal intended purchase. 

Paints should always be kept well 
dusted and neatly arranged, as we 
have found that the attraction of an 
orderly stock is an important start in 
making the sale. Another very im- 
portant item is to have a complete 
variety on display of the different 


CHAN FAR MEETING 

The Chandler & Farquhar Associates 
held their annual meeting at Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, on the evening of 
Jan. 19. At the meeting, 
Alice E. Sheerin, 


business 
retiring president, 
presided. The following offices were 
elected for the new year: Walter E. 
Currier, president; William J. Dowsell, 
Jr., vice-president; Robert M. Jones, 
E. S. Kneeland, financial 
Miss D. C. Mekkelsen, 
secretary. At the 


treasurer; 
secretary; 


recording dinner, 


items that householders may want in 
the paint line. Another important 
thing is to study your line by read- 
ing the literature sent out by what- 
ever houses you,are buying from so 
as to make yourself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the lines you are carry- 
ing so that whatever information you 
give your customer it will impress 
him with the confidence ‘that you 
know exactly what you are talking 
about. 


which followed, 115 sat down. The 
guests of the evening were Dr. A. B 
Emmons 2nd, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, who spoke on Store Health, and 
Judge A. P. Stone, who talked on Legal 
Aids to Business. Dancing followed 
the speaking. 

The Patent Novelty Co., Fulton, Ill., 
moved into its new and modern two 
story office building, Jan. 1, 1921. The 
top floor will be used for the executive 
and business offices. A machine shop 
will be set up below. Two years ago the 
company moved its mechanical depart- 
ments into a new factory building. 
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Editorial Comment j 


What We Have Learned 


By MATTHIAS LUDLOW 





N all the upset business conditions which have resulted from great world disturbances 
the hardware merchant has held his own. He has escaped the name of profiteer. He has 
proceeded with his usual care and prudence and he has been given a chance to place his 

business on a firmer foundation and himself in a position which is greatly improved over 
what it was in pre-war days. 

q The man who stocked up with merchandise which made his place look like a store, with- 
out regard for service to himself or his community, is a changed man, and to-day, if he is 
possessed of any wisdom at all, he has systematized everything, and his store works for 
him and his community. 

q The hardware business is to-day more on a par with other retailing lines than it ever 
was before. Hardware men have never been in the habit of retiring with a sufficiency of 
money to lay back and rest during their declining years. They have served better and 
more than any other merchant, have given more time to their business, handled more de- 
tail, and actually sacrificed themselves more than any other merchant in a community, and 
yet they have taken less out of their business than any other retailer. 

@ This has been due largely to their lack of concentration in moving goods—clearing their 
shelves of the slow sellers—and exacting a profit which was not commensurate with the 
service which they have rendered. 

q During the last four years the hardware man has been restricted in his buying. He 
has had to watch everything that went out or came in so that he would not be left with 
stock on his hands or be forced to take a loss. Many have sworn about it, but it has done 
us all good, and we have conducted a more satisfactory business than ever before. 

q Conditions made us alert and forced us to be business-like. Every apparent evil has 
worked to our benefit and our business has advanced and come out of it improved. 

q The thought that should be uppermost in our minds should be to retain the advancement 
we have made and by continuing methods which we were forced to adopt to keep the lead 
we have gained. 

q Even the income tax, which is one of the things for which businessmen have little use, has 
been of very great benefit. It has taught us to keep active and real records. It has forced 
us to consider cost accounting and with the knowledge gained from these records, we have 
been enabled to set a true value on our service and a fair price on our goods. 

q The annual inventory which has sometimes been thought to be more or less of a fad has 
been turned to real use, and because we had to make it we have done so, and it has taught 


us much. 

These things have made us better buyers and better sellers and without “gouging” the 
public we have been able to obtain a better compensation for our time, worry and exertion. 
Conditions are going to settle down to normal. Whether that normal is going to be 
based upon what was normal six years ago or not is a question with the probabilities that 
it will not. 

q But whatever the new normal is, the hardware merchant is going to face it better 
equipped to obtain something more akin to a square deal than ever he was before. And 
this will be because he has learned to concentrate upon the idea of getting a fair compen- 
sation for fair services rendered and also by being more careful in both buying and selling. 
q There should be no great curtailment of buying. Buying will be done more wisely and 
selling will be done more actively, and the chances are that more goods will be handled by 
the new scientific process than were ever handled before, and this will be done to the 
greater satisfaction of the manufacturer, jobber and retailer. And the public will be bet- 
ter served and satisfied. 

q This will be a three-angled proposition in which the manufacturer, jobber and retailer 
must co-operate more closely than ever before. It concerns them all and will benefit them 
all. 
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q We Deve all been given lessons and the future depends largely upon how well we have 
learned. 

q One thing that has been forced upon us is that we must know what we are doing, how we 
are doing it, and what we are getting out of it. We know that we have never got all that 
we should have gotten and we know that by keeping proper records we can readily discover 
just what is due us. 

q Knowing this, we can proceed safely to make our business pay us what it should. We 
are better businessmen and with that fact apparent there is no reason why the future of 
the hardware line should not be bright and cheerful. 
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“We are better business men and with that fact apparent there is no reason why the future of the hardware line 
should not be bright and cheerful.” 











Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


Original Alphabet Poster-Block, Designed for Hardware Age 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


New Poster-Block 


A BCUEFLGHIJ 
KUMNOPORS 
TUVWXY Z-& 


ss HERE is a certain fascination 
[ about hand lettering with the 
brush or pen. Most everyone 
possesses a natural desire to learn 
this commercial art, and the ability 
to write legible show cards is well 
within the reach of all who possess 
the will to do and are determined to 
devote a few hours each week to a 
systematic plan of practicing. Among 
the successful retail merchants of 
today are many who have branched 
out beyond their immediate sur- 
roundings and have accumulated 
knowledge, which carries with it 
power. 

It is not necessary that one should 
be gifted with artistic ability to suc- 
cessfully copy the twenty-six letters 
of any style alphabet. What discour- 
ages some beginners is their inability 
to accomplish in the first attempts 
what an experienced letterer has 
taken many months to perfect. It is 
a mistake to set too high a standard 
and expect to reach the top without 
first passing through the elementary 
awkward stage. There are only six 
key strokes used in the formation of 
the Roman or Egyptian alphabets 
and should be practiced in the follow- 
ing order: Right and left oblique 
strokes as used in the formation of 
letters A, V, W, X, Y and Z. Per- 
pendicular strokes, being the first 
strokes used in forming the capital 
letters E, F, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, T, 


U. Horizontal strokes, used also in 
forming the letters A, B, E, F, H, L, 
T and Z. Crescent strokes used in 
letters C and G. Semi-circle strokes 
used in forming letters O, Q, S, G, 
C,. B, P, Rand D. 
It’s All in the Practice 

It is only a matter of the beginner 
practicing these few key strokes to 
acquire the knack of hand lettering, 
when, all things considered, it will 
surely pay the biggest returns in 
dollars and cents, considering the 
small outlay for equipment and time 
spent in practising. 


Less than twenty years ago this 
commercial asset—the ability of let- 
tering show cards—was a closed book 
to all outside of the craft, but the 
ever-increasing demand for _ this 
class of work called for men with 
twentieth-century vision, Sig enough 
to instruct others in the “secrets” 
and modern methods of lettering. 
The result being that there is more 
demand than ever for this class of 
hand-lettered advertising. 

Show-card .writing is now being 
successfully taught in the Army and 
Navy training schools, some public 
schools, the Y. M. C. A. and other 
vocational schools and several cor- 
respondence schools. Of course, in 
learning card writing there is noth- 
ing like personal instruction, as some 
grasp the idea much quicker than 
others. The writer will be glad at 
any time to answer any questions 
that our readers may want to know, 
that are not fully covered or clearly 
explained in these articles. He would 
also be glad to correct and return any 
beginner’s practice work if stamps 
are inclosed. Sometimes all some of 
us need in our first attempts at any- 
thing new is a little encouragement, 
and a word of advice here and there 
from some one who knows and that 
we have confidence in. No better op- 
portunity could be offered to any 
clerk or proprietor to learn show-card 
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This card in colors stands out very clearly 
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Another card that is good in colors 


writing than these lessons for begin- 
ners published in HARDWARE AGE. 

Each of these Articles Complete 

Each article is a complete little 
book by itself, so those who are in- 
terested may begin at any time with- 
out losing any important connecting 
link. Careful consideration will be 
given throughout the entire series in 
order that the instructions will be 
practical and of special use to the 
hardware salesman. In these days of 
high prices the cost of buying show 
cards or signs is an important item. 
The following range of prices quoted 
are what the sign and show-card 
shops are asking for their merchan- 
dise from coast to coast: For full- 
sheet cards, 22x28 in., from $2 to $4; 
half-sheet cards, 14x22 in., from $1 
to $2 (according to the amount of 
reading matter wanted on card) ; 
quarter-sheet cards, 11x14 in., 50 to 
75 cents each; eight-sheets, 7x11 in., 
35 to 50 cents; plain price tickets, $1 
to $1.50 per dozen. From the above 
prices quoted it is easy to be seen 
how much may be saved annually by 
having the show cards done by some 
one in the shop, and these elementary 
lessons will prove their weight in 
gold to any ambitious salesman who 
will devote from fifteen to forty-five 
minutes a day to practicing the out- 
lines and single strokes as instructed 
here, 

This new Poster-Block alphabet 
was designed by the writer especially 
lor HARDWARE AGE, to meet the de- 
mand for an easy-to-learn alphabet. 
If the beginner will study this alpha- 
bet he will observe that there are 
very few perfectly straight up-and- 


down strokes, very few curves or 
circles used in the formation of the 
letters, most of the finishing touches 
called “nibs” finishing off the top 
and bottom of letters are done at an 
angle, like, for instance, at the top of 
letters C, E, F, G, S and Z. One of 
the most difficult things for a begin- 
ner to accomplish at first is to 
make his upright strokes perfectly 
straight. To simplify this the up- 
right strokes in this Poster-Block al- 
phabet may either be made straight 
up and down, as in letters A, B, C, 
or may curve in like the letters D, FE, 
F, H, M and N. 
Forming the Letters 

The bottom of the letter “B” is 
the only circular loop in the alphabet. 
How plainly may be seen the six 
strokes taken to form the letter “G,” 
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as for instance. First one upright 
stroke at the left, then the curved 
strokes at the top and bottom. Each 
stroke being made with a quick move- 
ment of a flat chisel-pointed show- 
card brush. (Any brush may be 
trained to make perfect single flat 
strokes by first dipping it in the 
show-card color and working it from 
right to left backward and forward 
on a piece of card or paper. Always 
squeeze the water out of brush when 
through using before placing it away, 
leaving the hairs in a flat position. 
After several operations of this man- 
ner it will eventually retain this flat 
shape). 

The two most difficult letters to 
make in the alphabet have been given 
due consideration, the letter “O” is 
made with first a left and then a 
right curved stroke and finished off 
at top and bottom with two short 
straight strokes. The letter “S,” 
which is generally made up with a 
series of curves and twists, may be 
made in seven short and almost 
straight strokes. The size of this 
card is 14x22 in., the alphabet let- 
ters are 2 in. high, the letters in 
white, and shading in black. 

White letters on a gray card are 
the most practical for the hardware 
store, a gray card will not soil so 
easily as the light-colored stock. If 
the white letters become soiled they 
may be cleaned with a piece of art 
gum. 

White lettering on a dark back- 
ground is much the easier for the 
beginner. Any slight imperfections 
here and there Will not be noticed 


will save money 


UTENSILS 


Housefu rmishings in Basement. 


The dark card and white letters is easily read 
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as on a white card with black letter- 
ing. 
Get Some Mat-Board 


The show cards illustrating this 
article are done on what is called 
mat-board, which was originally 
manufactured for making picture- 
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Meeting the new 
Price conditions. 


An example that can be used this spring by any dealer 


frame mats, but is now made in sev- 
eral colors and shades suitable for 
posters and large-size show cards. 
The size of these mats is 30x40 in. 
It is unfortunate that the color 
scheme is lost in the reproducing 
of these show cards. The card fea- 
turing “Disston Saws” is of light 
blue-gray ripple finish mat-board. 
The lettering is in Gothic and lower- 


board or paper over all and rub 
wrinkles out, using the rotary motion 
with fist. The letters D, S, T were 
first painted in a dark gray, then 
edged around with light red and after 
shaded with a light rose-pink tint. 
The garden-tool card is also of 
mat-board, size 30x40 in., color light 
and dark brown ripple finish. Let- 
tering in Gothic and lower case Ro- 


The pictures were cut 
from advertising pages of HARDWARE 
AGE and pasted on card, using com- 
After dis- 
tributing the paste evenly over back 
of picture, place picture on card, 
after which place a piece of card- 
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man lettering in white ink, edged ag} 
around in bright red, shaded in, 
very dark brown. Picture cut from 
HARDWARE AGE. Such a poster would 
surely make garden tools move rap 
idly. In laying out lettering on dark. 
colored cardboard it is best to use 
either white chalk or a piece of char. 
coal, which may easily be dusted of 
when card is finished. 

The three cards featuring toys, 
auto accessories and air-way cleaners 
are of gray smooth-coated card- 
boards. Half-sheets, 14x22 in., let 
tering done in white, shaded in gloss 
black, pictures pasted on. The words 
toys and auto are of the new poster- 
block type. It is pretty hard to beat 
this color combination for the hard 
ware store, as these cards will har- 
monize with almost any color back- 
ground and will not show dust and 
finger marks. 

Getting the Proper Tools 

Success in show-card writing de- 
pends to a great extent on the kind 
of supplies or equipment used. Every 
hardware man knows how impossible 
it is to do a neat cross-cut job witha 
big rip saw, and it is just as imprac- 
ticable to try and do a neat job of 
lettering with a whitewash brush and 
fountain-pen ink. Expert show-card 
writers are veritable cranks about the 
selection and care of their Red Sable 
show-card brushes. 

Time was when it was well-nigh 
impossible to procure a show-card 
brush that required no “breaking 
in,” and it required a good deal of 
skill to trim and singe the hairs, even 
this operation was almost impossible 
for the novice to accomplish. But 
to-day everything is in favor of the 
show-card student. Perfect stroke 
Red Sable show-card brushes are 4 
reality. The following outfit, which 
may be purchased for $8.45 from N. 
Glantz, 31 Spring Street, New York 
City, postpaid, will be all that is 
necessary to produce a great quantity 
of show cards: 

One set of Perfect stroke Red 
Sable show-card brushes Nos. 4, 6, 
10 and 12—$2 the set. 

One dozen assorted show-card let- 
tering pens, 20 cents per dozen. 

Four 2-ounce bottles of show-card 
ink for the brush—white, black, red 
and blue—25 cents each. 

One bottle special black pen ink, 
25 cents. 

One package of 50 sheets, 22x28, 
white, 10-ply cardboard, $5. The 
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The cutout and the lettering on 
this card makes a nice upright 


special pen ink is something new, 
works wonderfully well and requires 
nothing to be added, but should be 
always kept covered when not in use. 
The lettering pen points will fit in an 
ordinary pen holder. 

The lettering brush should be held 
between the first two fingers and 
thumb in exactly the position you 
would hold a lead pencil, keeping the 
three fingers well down and touching 
the nickel ferrule of brush. In this 
position the beginner will have much 
better control of brush. 


The Cut-out Illustrations 


Advertising cuts or illustrations 
make show cards doubly attractive if 
they apply in some way to the word- 
ing on the card. In cutting out the 
picture care should be exercised to 
carry out the silhouette idea like the 
picture illustrating the air-way card. 
because very often the background 
color of picture will not harmonize 
with the color of the card. In cut- 
ting out a profile or small spaces like 
in an elbow the point of a sharp pen 
knife will be found much better than 
Scissor points. 

A white card may be tinted to 
match the color of any picture by fol- 
lowing this simple rule. Place a 
small amount of any common dry 
mineral paint on a piece of cloth or 
cotton wadding which has been rolled 
into a ball. Rub this color lightly 
over the white card in a circular 
Motion. Bear in mind that this is a 
tint, and the powder or color must 
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be used sparingly. Very effective re- 
sults may be obtained ‘by starting in 
the center of the card with a dark 
color and blending out into a lighter 
color reaching to the edges of card. 
All the colors of the rainbow may be 
effected in this manner, and the op- 
eration is very simple and will give 
a very attractive background for the 
picture and lettering. 


The Beginner’s Commandments 
Below are twelve don’ts for the 
beginner : 
Don’t crowd th2 
reading matter. 
Don’t attempt any lettering 
without first ruling guide lines. 
Don’t forget to center your card 
before starting to lay out the let- 
tering. 
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Here is a well balanced arrange- 
ment 


Don’t try to do single-stroke let- 
tering with thin ink. 

Don’t, if possible, allow the color 
to dry over night in your brushes. 
Rinse them in clean water and 
press the hair out flat, allowing 
them to dry in this position. 

Don’t expect to get anywhere in 
show-card writing without a set of 
perfect stroke brushes and plenty 
of practice. 

Don’t use good cardboard or 
paper to practice on. Old news- 
paper will answer just as well and 
doesn’t cost anything. 

Don’t be afraid to copy from the 
other fellow. None of. us are en- 
tirely original. 

Don’t forget to keep your fingers 
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well down on the brush handle. 

Don’t forget to keep the body 
erect. It is not necessary to lean 
way over on your work. 

Don’t use the same ink for the 
brush as you do for the pen. Pen 
ink should be much thinner. 

Don’t forget to tell your troubles 
to HARDWARE AGE. This depart- 
ment is conducted for your benefit. 


Pratt & Lambert Meeting 


The convention of salesmen of the 
Pratt & Lambert Co., Inc., was held 
recently at Buffalo. Salesmen from all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
were present and many interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered. W. H. An- 
drews, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, conducted the meetings, and 
the following men spoke: President 
J. H. McNulty, F. W. Robinson, super- 
intendent; R. C. Stark, production 
superintendent; Dr. C. L. Schumann, 
chief chemist; A. C. Bedford, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; R. 
W. Lindsay, manager of the industrial 
H. S. Campbell, Chicago 
sales representative; L. P. Gilligan, 
Buffalo sales representative; W. R. 
Fuller, industrial sales department; 
P. H. Melenchini, manager of foreign 
sales department; J. McGeveran, New 
York representative; C. W. Machemer, 
Buffalo sales representative; J. A. 
Wharton, Buffalo, sales representative; 
F. W. Plane of London, England; A. 
C. Simpson, comptroller; A. D. Graves, 
manager trade sales; C. W. Ritter, 
Buffalo sales representative, and many 
others. 
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Putting Pep into Stove and Range Sales 
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HERE is’' something about 
spring that suggests new 
things. Just as soon as the 
last snow drift disappears, and the 
grass begins to take on a tinge of 
green, we all get the spring buying 
fever. Mother gets a new dress and 
a gala hat; Dad blossoms forth in a 
fresh hand-me-down and sister be- 
gins sighing for Broadway fashions. 
Usually the wear and tear of win- 
ter makes a coat of paint for the 
house necessary, and immediately the 
interior calls for redecorating. Then 
comes a call for new curtains, rugs 
and linoleums. About this time the 
good housewife has the idea forced 
upon her, by contrast, that the 
bright, clean kitchen deserves a new 
range, and it doesn’t take a great 
deal of urging to transpose your best 
model to her cookery department. 

The hardware merchant whose 
stock of ranges is not in prime shape 
to care for spring business, has 
either forgotten past experiences, or 
is building up trouble for himself. 
As they say in the store of George 
L. Starks & Co., Saranac Lake, N. Y.: 
“If well-shined samples are not ready 
for inspection in the early spring, 
it’s high time the dealer and his 
salesman hold a conference and open 
up a can of polish.” No man can 
talk stoves convincingly if he faces 
a dusty, unblackened sample, and it 
is mighty difficult to convince even a 


av ey Sticking to One Good 
afer Line and Selling the Customers W 
the Way They Like to Be Sold Will 


Add Dollars and Sense to Your General 


Total Each Year 


friendly customer that the “best 
range on earth” is still in the crate 
when the robins start singing. 


Stove Department Boosts Sales 


It was some time back in the 80’s 
when J. R. Flanagan opened up his 
little store in Logansport, Ind., and 
began selling stoves and hardware to 
his friends and neighbors. Later, 
two sons came into the firm with him 
and the business began, to expand 
rapidly. From the very start stoves 
and ranges were “good sellers” and 
mainly so because from the very 
start the Flanagan store maintained 
a regular stove department. 

The stock of stoves and ranges in 
this enterprising store is carried on 
the second floor in a special room 
devoted to the line. There is a stair- 
way and also an elevator leading to 
this second-floor department, and 
once the customer is ushered into the 
stove room, he isn’t allowed to see 
anything but stoves.and then more 
stoves. There is no other merchan- 
dise or display to take his mind from 
the thing he came to see—a new stove 
or range. This one fact is responsi- 
ble for closing dozens of good stove 
sales every year. The special depart- 
ment also allows the Flanagan sales- 
force to display the stoves and ranges 
to the best possible advantage. There 
are special models so placed that they 
can always be easily shown, and one 
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combination coal and gas range is 
always connected up ready for a prac- 
tical demonstration. Flanagan’s stove 
and range stock usually runs from 
$3000 to $6000. This would be con- 
sidered a small stock when compared 
to the yearly sales—but the factory 
is near, goods can be easily and 
quickly replaced and the turnover is 
rapid. It is not unusual for the firm 
to sell from 800 to 1000 stoves and 
ranges ina year. Many of the stoves 
are of the small laundry type, as this 
firm has educated Logansport citizens 
to a point where a laundry stove is 
as much of a necessity as the regular 
kitchen range. Oh, yes! I forgot 
to say that Flanagan’s keep a few 
samples of stoves and ranges on the 
main sales floor during the heavy- 
selling seasons, but these are just to 
awaken interest. The sales are al- 
most invariably made upstairs in the 
stove room. 
Finds It Profitable to Stick to One 
G Line 

The Flanagan Hardware Co. is 
thoroughly converted to the one-good- 
line belief, so far as stoves or ranges 
are concerned. They believe it pays 
to concentrate their selling efforts 
behind one make. As one of the 
firm puts it: “We started handling 
one good line of stoves and ranges 
about 16 years ago, and while we 
have always carried a few patterns 
of other makes, we have put our best 
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efforts behind this one particular 
brand. We have made its name a 
sort of stove watchword for this sec- 
tion of Indiana, and incidentally we 
have coupled the name of Flanagan 
with the watchword. As time passed 
we have found it increasingly easy to 
make sales. When a Logansport girl 
marries, it is natural for her to want 
a range like ‘mother’s,’ and that usu- 
ally means a sale for us. If there is 
ever the slightest complaint, we never 
rest until we get the smile of satis- 
faction back on the customer’s face. 
Naturally we find that testimonials 
from our pleased patrons help us to 
increase our list of stove buyers. We 
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the range upon the final payment. 

The store has a regular collector 
who looks after the collection of all 
payments on stove leases. This. col- 
lector visits the customer regularly 
every month and gets the money. 
“Everybody means to pay,” accord- 
ing to Flanagan, who simply makes 
it easy for them to do so. As in- 
terest is added to overdue payments, 
customers are more willing to make 
prompt settlements. By this system 
losses are kept at a minimum, and 
actual profits are made from charge 
customers. 

Most merchants, sooner or later, 
run up against the customer who 
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life-saver when the forgetful cus- 
tomer comes .in with blood in his eye. 
It is so simple it should be a part of 
every stove sale. 

Most merchants have an imaginary 
line dividing their town and country 
trade, so far as delivery is concerned. 
Naturally the country customer gets 
the worst of the deal. Flanagan’s 
deliver stoves or ranges to any point 
in the county. A service truck and 
a Ford with a commercial body take 
care of all these deliveries and also 
handle most of the store freight. 
These delivery trips are carefully 
planned to avoid extra expense, and 
the country customer who avails him- 

















At Saranac Lake, N. Y., 


started backing one good line and we 
have never felt that we cared to 
change our policy in that regard.” 

Sales Made On Lease-Payment Plan 

While each stove or range in the 
Flanagan store carries but one price 
on its price tag, it really sells for one 
or two prices. The price on the tag 
is figured on the basis of a charge 
sale. The cash customer gets 10 per 
cent off these figures. A gross profit 
of 50 per cent is generally figured on 
the cash sales. 

Customers: with good rating can 
get credit on a range, as well as on 
any other hardware item, but if he 
does buy on time he doesn’t get title 
to the range until it is paid for. He 
is asked to sign an agreement, which 
is virtually a lease, under the terms 
of which he becomes the owner of 


denies receiving some article charged 
to him. Often the customer is, to 
say the least, mistaken. The Flana- 
gan store is never bothered with such 
disputes relative to the delivery of 
ranges or the extras sent out when 
the stove is set up. This is made pos- 
sible through a carefully worked-out 
system. When a stove is delivered it 
bears a tag on one side of which is 
the customer’s name and address, the 
number of the stove and a list of all 
extras going out with it. On the 
other side of. the card space is pro- 
vided for noting the number of joints 
of pipe, elbows, wire, etc., used. As 
soon as the range is set up, the clerk 
in charge checks up the material 
used, enters it on the card and has 
the customer sign on the dotted line. 
That little delivery tag is a veritable 


in the store of Geo. L. Starks & Co., stoves are one of the leaders 


self of the delivery privilege is al- 
ways appreciative. It is surprising 
how this little system has built up 
the stove business and also increased 
sales in general hardware lines. 

It is also to be noted, in regard to 
this progressive store, that an ac- 
curate record is kept of all stoves and 
ranges sold, and the customer is fol- 
lowed up for other lines. Also when 
some one who has once purchased a 
stove from the store desires a grate 
or some other part, it is easy for the 
salesman to locate just what is 
wanted. 

Stoves and ranges are profitable 
merchandise. They fit into a hard- 
ware store easily and naturally, and 
a little “pep” put into the selling of 
them will materially increase the 
hardware merchant’s volume of sales. 








Making Electrical Goods a Leading Line 


How a Big Business Can Be Built Up on the Sale 
of the Things That Are Making American Homes 
Comfortable—The Electrical Fixture Business 


NUMBER of important things 
A have happened during the last 

few years that have been dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of the hard- 
ware business and to every com- 
munity wherever a hardware store is 
located. Broadly speaking, the hard- 
ware business to-day is characterized 
by more progress, more pleasure and 
larger profits than ever before. The 
reasons for this are manifold, and 
would probably fill a good-sized vol- 
ume, that could be appropriately 
used, if properly written, as a text- 
book by students interested in the 
social and economic changes of the 
past two decades. For the hardware 
business during the past twenty 
years has been one of the most im- 
portant factors in helping to improve 
the standards of living throughout 
the country. The hardware business 
has led the way by introducing into 
the home, the factory and the shop 
conveniences that have become mod- 
ern necessities. It has helped to 
make housekeeping more agreeable, 
healthful and economical. 

It will, of course, be understood 
that we do not mean by this that we 
regard the hardware business, or 
would have others regard it, as an or- 
ganized institution for the “uplift” 
of the race. It has helped to intro- 
duce improvements and economies 
into the American home in the only 
practical way that improvements of 
any kind have ever been made any- 
where. And that is as a business 
proposition and for the sake of the 
profits involved. Profits are neces- 
sary, and because they are necessary 
they constitute the ball bearings of 
progress. 


The Field of Electrical Specialties 


This leads us to speak of the profits 
for the dealer in selling electrical 
specialties such as electric irons, 
toasters, percolators, heaters, fans, 
chafing dishes and other similar ar- 
ticles designed to add to the conve- 
nience and comfort of the modern 
home. Electrical specialties consti- 
tute a clean and profitable line and 
one that has a fairly rapid turnover. 


For example, the city of New York 
has probably the largest number of 
department stores and_ electrical 
specialty shops of any city in the 
world. Competition is keener than a 
razor blade. And yet, of the 352 
hardware dealers listed strictly as 
hardware firms in the HARDWARE AGE 
DIRECTORY for Manhattan Island 
alone, it is perfectly safe to say that 
three-fourths of this number stock 
some form of electrical specialties. 
If hardware dealers in New York can 
sell electrical specialties at a profit 
it is reasonable to expect that dealers 
situated in more favorable localities 
can handle this line with extraordi- 
nary success. 

Dealers in New York develop adap- 
tability and originality to a very high 
degree, "as a matter of necessity be- 
cause of the cruel and intensive na- 
ture of the local competition. They 
follow methods of selling that are 
essentially practical in every detail, 
and in most cases these methods are 
devoid of anything spectacular or pic- 
turesque. 

To be specific, the firm of J. M. 
Kohlmeier, 1011 Third Avenue, has 
had an interesting experience with 
electrical specialties. It is interest- 
ing for two reasons. First because 
it is a new line for them, and second, 
because they have found it success- 
ful and profitable in spite of the dis- 
advantage of being crowded for dis- 
play space. 

They began to handle electrical 
specialties last November for the 
Christmas trade. They devoted a 
small amount of space inside the 
store to the display of electric irons, 
heaters, toasters, zrills and vacuum 
cleaners. J. M. Kohlmeier, Jr., in 
speaking about the experience that 
his firm has had with electrical goods 
says that they first stocked this line 
in a small way as an experiment. 
Most of their store trade consists of 
mechanics and men who work in re- 
pair shops and factories. These 
men, Kohlmeier says, intensely dis- 
like going into department stores. 
Besides that, the only chance they 
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would have to do any Christmas shop- 
ping would be after working hours, 
So it was perfectly natural for the 
display of electrical specialties in the 
Kohlmeier store to attract attention. 
Many mechanics who visited the 
store for the sole purpose of pur- 
chasing some needed shop supply took 
advantage of the occasion to select 
a gift from the electrical specialties 
displayed in the Kohlmeier store. 
Returning to the shop, they made 
known the fact that Kohlmeier had 
a lot of stuff that would make good 
presents, and in a very short time 
the Kohlmeiers were convinced that 
they had acted wisely and profitably 
in stocking electrical specialties. 


In Selling Supplies 


“Furthermore,” says young Kohl- 
meier, “it convinces us that elec- 
trical specialties will sell themselves 
if properly displayed.” 

Incidentally, that also expresses 
one of the secrets of successful 
twentieth - century merchandising. 
And the Kohlmeiers, we take pleasure 
in adding, plan an expansion of their 
store in the near future so that they 
will have more display space for this 
reason. 

Another hardware firm situated 
near the vicinity of New York that 
is known as the “roaring forties”’— 
the Longacre Hardware & Electric 
Co., Inc., 806 Eighth Avenue—is 
managed by men who are staunch 
believers in the value and importance 
of display. They have built up 4 
good trade in electrical specialties by 
doing extensive repair work. The 
way they have accomplished this can 
be concisely explained by relating an 
incident which is, at the same time, 
a practical illustration of their man- 
ner of treating customers. 

A man took an electric percolator 
to them for repair. Their electrical 
man examined it and said that all it 
needed was a new fuse. The cus- 
tomer asked what it would cost and 
was told it would be about 50 cents. 
He left it over night and returned for 
it the next day. After having paid 
for the repair, he told the man be- 
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Spelger & Hurlbut, Seattle, Wash., sell many plain lighting fixtures 


hind the counter that he had taken 
it to an electrical shop to have it 
fixed and had been told that the per- 
colator needed a new element and 
heating unit which would cost about 
$6. The customer happened to know 
something about electricity so he de- 
clined to have the work done. He 


was gratified by the treatment he 


received from hardware hands, and 
it is interesting to know that since 
that incident this man has been a 
consistent customer of the Longacre 
Hardware Co. 


Lighting fixtures have been one of 
the most profitable lines that the 
Longacre Hardware Co. has handled. 
It is a line that requires a gdod deal 
of space and time. Spacé is neces- 
sary for carrying the bulky stock 
and time is required in order to have 
proper assembling work done in mak- 
ing up the fixtures. 

The Longacre Hardware & Electri- 
cal Co. have a very practical and effi- 
cient way of handling their wire. 
The wire, of course, comes in flat rolls 
in cardboard boxes. As soon as it 


comes in, one of the clerks takes it 
to the wire rack, places it on a 
wooden tripod and rolls it onto a big 
spool. This wire rack has five par- 
titions, each partition containing six 
spools suspended between uprights. 
Each kind of wire has its own spool 
and beside it on the supporting up- 
right is a small card designating the 
kind, size and price of the wire so 
that all a salesman has to do when a 
customer wants wire of any kind is 
to unroll what he wants, and measure 
it on top of the stand. 


An idea for a window. Many different electrical utensils shown together 
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Kitchenware Sells Best in Basement 





The Churchill Hardware Co,, Galesburg, Ill, Have 
Built Up Big Business in Utensils by Department- 
izing Them Under Artificial Light Down Stairs 


; P to the time we moved into our 
| | new building some four years 

ago, we had always handled 
kitchen ware in the conventional way 
that it is handled in most hardware 
stores, i. e., on shelves, in wall cases 
or in floor cases of some kind, but 
when we moved into our present new 
building, we devoted the entire base- 
ment to this line of goods. 

All goods are displayed upon 
tables. Our tables are all alike, and 
are made of 2-inch lumber, 3 ft. wide, 
and 10 ft. long. All the tables half- 
way back in. the basement have a 
base 4 inchés off the floor, and a 
table 28 inches high on top of the 
base, so that goods can be shown on 
top of thetable and surplus put on 
the base underneath. 

Half way back in the basement 
there is another smaller table which 
is 18 inches wide, 18 inches high, 


By G. B. CHURCHILL 


Of Churchill Hardware Co. 


and 8 feet long, that sits on the top 
of a table so that a person walking 
into the basement can see _ the 
goods on the furthest side, as 
they stand up above the tables 
more prominent. 

All our goods are marked in plain 
figures, and we find that our custom- 
ers like to look around and pick up 
the articles and handle them, and as 
they are all plainly marked they often 
prefer to wait on themselves, rather 
than have some one with them when 
they are selecting their goods. We 
have our aluminum goods by itself, 
the white, gray, and the blue enamel 
by itself, the tinware by itself, and 
the china, glassware, baskets, etc., 
by itself; all in a department by 
itself, 

Bathroom Fixtures Also 

We have also taken all our bath- 

room fixtures into the basement and 
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laid it out on tables the same as our 
kitchen ware, and our sales are many 
times what they were when we sold 
bathroom fixtures from a glass wall 
case on the first floor, as people like 
to handle the goods they are going to 
buy. 

The principal thing necessary to 
sell these goods is to keep them clean 
and the price in plain figures. An- 
other advantage in having these 
goods in the basement over the first 
floor, or even the second floor, is the 
fact that with artificial light these 
goods show up very much better, and 
look more attractive, than the same 
zoods do with daylight. 

We could have put this line of 
goods on the third floor in daylight, 
for we have two elevators. It would 
have been.an ideal place for them, 
but the idea is that people prefer to 
go to the basement rather than up- 
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stairs, and artificial light is more 
beneficial to selling china and glass- 
ware than daylight. 

Our sales have increased so many 
times over what they were in our old 
store, that a person could scarcely be- 
lieve that such an increase could be 
made. 

Any one that has a basement can 
do the same with this class of goods 
that we have done. 


Pay Dirt in Cleaners 
(Continued from page 247) 
uous place on a table in the house- 
furnishings department. The lights 
are carefully arranged so that every 
part of the machine may be carefully 
examined. 


They Always Stay Sold 

One beauty of the electric vacuum 
sweeper is that once it is sold it stays 
sold. There are no parts to get easily 
out of order, there are no calls to 
“Please come out and fix the sweep- 
er,” and so there are no adjustments 
that have to be made. 

A Prospect Book is carefully kept 
on the people who come in to look at 
sweepers and on all those whom it 
would be good business to circularize, 
and a. series of good salesmanship 
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letters are mailed out to them, to- 
gether with descriptive literature. 
Another method of reaching the pub- 
lic is to mail descriptive literature in 
the monthly statements at the most 
seasonable times of the year for sell- 
ing vacuum sweepers. 

We find that these methods bring 
excellent results. The time-payment 
plan is a very big factor in selling 
this merchandise. There are very 
few people who need a sweeper who 
are not in a position to pay so much 
down and so much a month: Many 
prefer this method of buying. There 
is not a great initial outlay, and the 
machine is quickly paid for. It can 
be made to pay for itself in a very 
short time, as the money that would 
be used to pay extra help or for an 
extra servant in the home very soon 
pays out on the vacuum sweeper. 

The saving in extra help means a 
very great deal to the housewife. 
She is not obliged to endure incom- 
petent and undesirable help in her 
home. She is free to come and go as 
she pleases without considering the 
extra help that she otherwise might 
have about. She finds that a little 
cleaning each day keeps her house in 
excellent order and does not call for 
a big upheaval at any particular time 


‘of the year. 
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ware is displayed at the Carlisle Hardware Co. store in Springfield, Mass. 
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Buntings find that the more appli- 
ances they can keep in their store 
that will lighten the ‘work of the 
housewife will bring them just that 
much more business, for they have 
arrived at a point, after a number of 
strenuous years, where they have got 
the housewife coming to their store. 
She is now as well broken to hard- 
ware store shopping as she is to de- 
partment store shopping, and she 
loves to come into a store where there 
is such a shining array of the need- 
fuls for her home. 

Where Cleaners Belong 

Dresses are all right in their own 
store as well as hats and shoes and 
drygoods of all kinds, but household 
goods belong in a hardware store, 
and this is the place where the house- 
wife is now coming to look for them. 

The vacuum-sweeper business is 
always good, and it is a line that 
every hardware man should push and 
push to the extent that he brings 
himself big business. He should 
decorate his windows with sweepers. 
If feasible, he might have a trim- 
looking maiden in the window of his 
store showing the sweeper, for the 
crowd is always interested in a mov- 
ing object in a window, and it will 
bring him business. 








Putting the Fix in Bathroom Fixtures 


Where the Hardware Man Can Help the House Owner by 
Supplying Broken Parts for Toilet Accessories— 
The American Hardware Stores, Inc., Has Methods 


E have been handling bath- 

W room fixtures for the past 

ten years and find it a very 
profitable line to have in our store. 

We have tried out a few lines and 

finally decided on one standard fix- 

ture as the best to be sold over the 


By E. J. REIDENOUER 


Of American Hardware Stores, Inc. 


one of inferior brand for some time 
they would find yellow streaks on the 
side of their white porcelain tub or 
bowl, caused by the soapy water eat- 
ing through the nickel or enamel 
coating, and after the steel base had 
corroded, causing rust streaks. 


bought the article and ask for a new 
part and, of course, the clerk will 
say, ‘We are very sorry, but we han- 
dle only the whole fixture and could 
not think of taking part of it out.” 
They will call the floor man and he 
will go through the same story and 














The fixture display board at the American Hardware Stores, Inc. 


counters of a reliable hardware store. 
We came to this conclusion purely 
from the fact that men and women 
coming in our store would say, ‘““We 
have made up our minds to buy the 
rest of our fixtures in a hardware 
store. We have gone to department 
stores and find we cannot get the 
wear or service from their goods.” 
By this we mean that after using 


Then again we get customers who 
ask for screws to put up some fix- 
tures they have at home, or in mov- 
ing they have lost one of the end 
posts to the towel bar or a bracket 
to a glass shelf. They are liable to 
break a glass towel bar or glass shelf 
itself and do not care to invest in 
the whole fixture. They go back to 
the department store where they 
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perhaps add that they can order it 
from the factory if the customer 
cares to wait. 

As is usual in this case, and we 
have run across it time and time 
again, the customer will come to us 
and ask whether it is possible to get 
parts or screws. We will take them 
to our well-equipped Bathroom Fix- 
ture Department and show them our 
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case of samples, asking if their fix- 
ture looks anything like ours, so we 
can get an idea as to what to supply. 
Carrying Sufficient Stock 

We have always made a special ef- 
fort to have parts and all size screws 
in stock and can supply them with 
just what is needed. We have found 
that service of this sort pays and a 
customer will always come back if he 
is in need of more fixtures, well satis- 
fied that the hardware store is the 
proper place to get a guaranteed line 
and the service that goes with it. 

The picture shown here is one of 
our inside displays of bathroom fix- 
tures, which is located in our depart- 
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ment on the balcony in plain sight 
of our main floor. A customer en- 
tering our store is sure to be at- 
tracted by the flashing on and off of 
the lights that we have placed at the 
top of the sign, and, surprised that he 
can find bathroom fixtures handled by 
the old stand-by, the hardware store, 
a place where they can come and talk 
to clerks who are mechanics in their 
own line and who can tell the proper 
way to fasten fixtures to the tile or 
plaster, which all goes to prove that 
the hardware store, adding a bath- 
room fixture department, need have 
no worry as to its being a paying 
proposition. 





Educational Campaign Planned 


for Washing Machine Owners 


F Yyer gery budget, to educate pres- 
ent and prospective owners to a 
better understanding of home laundry 
methods and more efficient use of wash- 
ing machines, was provided at the 
annual convention of the National As- 


sociation of Washing Machine Manu-- 


facturers at the meeting held in Chi- 
cago, Hotel Sherman, Jan. 18 and 19. 

A booklet prepared by governmental 
and domestic science experts will be 
widely circulated by every manufac- 
turer in the association. Classes in 
laundry methods will be held in large 
and small communities with expert 
instructors. A better understanding 
of machines and methods will, it is 
thought, mean better washing results 
and hence greater satisfaction and 
sale of machines. The booklet will 
have two aims: : 

1—It is aimed to cut down service 
costs and owner dissatisfaction. 

2—It is aimed to create desire to 
own machines on the part of non- 
owners. 

Manufacturers will place the booklet 
in the hands of retailers and will, in 
some cases, send them directly to 
owners and should-be owners. The 
book gives complete and interesting 
data on all makes of machines. 

A four-reel film, shown by the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills Co., gave an interest- 
ing idea of the processes for making 
Armco iron. Exhibits were made by 
the Apollo Metal Works of La Salle, 
Ill, and by Geuder, Paschke & Frey 
of Milwaukee. Sales representatives of 
several specialty houses, making prod- 
ucts washing machines manufacturers 
are interested in, attended. 

Reports of officers were received with 
interest and commendation. Retiring 
President H. L, Barker, Nineteen Hun- 
dred Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
prophesied a successful year, in his 
annual address. Secretary E. B. Seitz, 
Chicago, told of some of the “kinks” 
in the business which had been 
straightened out in his office. He urged 


full co-operation and exchange of in- 
formation which would be of benefit 
to the industry as a whole. His review 
of the trade for the past year, and 
pointers on getting more business 
through better service, were received 
with applause and appreciation. 


Interesting Talk at Banquet 


At the Wednesday night banquet 
good fellowship flowed freely. The ad- 
dress of the evening was by W. G. 
Edens, vice-president of the Central 
Trust Co., Chicago. He spoke on “Co- 
operation by Organization,” and told 
how the bankers had found their in- 
dividual businesses suffering through 
needless competition and jealousies and 
how much of that loss and annoyance 
had been overcome through the bankers’ 
association. He dwelt upon the benefits 
that come through heart-to-heart dis- 
cussion of business problems by the 
firms in a particular line and urged 
the washing machine manufacturers to 
get the benefits of team work. 

New markets for the washing ma- 
chines are to be found chiefly, it was 
agreed, in smaller and rural communi- 
ties. The hardware trade is looked 
upon as the leading and logical dis- 
tributor in these smaller centers. Funds 
were appropriated to develop such mar- 
kets through greater advertising and 
better co-operation with the small 
dealer. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 

President, R. D. Hunt, Dexter Co., 
Fairfield, Iowa; vice-president, Walter 
J. Conlon, Conlon Electric Washer Co., 
Chicago; vice-president, Silas Altoffer, 
Altoffer Bros., Peoria, IIll.; vice-presi- 
dent, J. P. Moynhian, The Blackstone 
Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; secretary, 
E. B. Seitz, Chicago; treasurer, W. H. 
Voss, Voss Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Executive Committee: H. W. Power, 
H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., Davenport, 
Iowa; J. D. A. Johnson, Michigan 
Washing Machine Co., Muskegon, 
Mich.; E. H. Maytag, Maytag Co., New- 
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ton, Iowa; L. A. Deitz, Boss Washing 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; T. H. 
Bergmann, One Minute Mfg. Co., New- 
ton, Iowa. 

More frequent get-together meetings 
at each of which a banquet will be en- 
joyed are planned for 1921. 


CHARLES W. CADE DEAD 


Charles W Cade, great-great-grand- 
son of one of the original owners of 
Boston Commons and descendant of the 
pioneer settlers of Massachusetts 
colony, died Jan. 22 at his home, Belle- 
vue, Pa. 

He was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
forty-one years ago, and received his 
earlier education in the public schools 
of Boston, subsequently graduating 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the class of 1901, with 
the degrees of Mechanical and Chemical 
Engineer. Soon after graduation he 
became associated with a large manu- 
facturing firm in the East, removing 
to Pittsburgh about six years ago to 
assume the position of factory manager 
with the McKinney Manufacturing Co. 
of the Northside, in which capacity he 
served until the time of his death. 

He was a member of the Bellevue 
Presbyterian Church; Avalon Lodge 
657 F. & A. M. Bellevue Chapter 286; 
the Lambskin Club of Bellevue, and the 
American Society of Engineers. He 
leaves his widow, Charlotte M. Cade, 
and three daughters, Elizabeth, Char- 
lotte and Marjorie, of Bellevue; and 
his parents, brother and sister, all of 
Cambridge, Mass, 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
CHANGES 


Announcement comes from Buffalo 
that A. D. Graves, for the past three 
years manager trade sales, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., with headquarters at 
Buffalo, has been made general man- 
ager of the company, a position for- 
merly held by President J. H. McNulty. 
Mr. Graves started as a salesman for 
P. & L. in 1908. 

C. D. Sproule, sales manager 
Western division, Chicago, has been 
made resident manager there. Mr. 
Sproule joined P. & L. as a salesman 
January, 1906, being advanced succes- 
sively from salesman to assistant resi- 
dent manager, sales manager, to his 
present position. 

J. R. Mickle, for the past two and 
a half years railway sales representa- 
tive, New York, has been made sales 
manager, New York. Coming first 
with P. & L. in 1917 as_ industrial 
salesman, Mr. Mickle during the war 
sold airplane finishes, later specializing 
in railway finishes. 

H. M. Guisey has been advanced 
from assistant resident manager, Buf- 
falo, to assistant sales manager, New 
York. 
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Huge Deficit Laid at Door of Parcel Post 


House Postal Committee Chairman F igures Loss Above Two 


Hundred Million—Eighty-five Millions Back Pay Due Railroads 


Washington, Jan. 31, 1921. 


HAT the parcel post—now 
swollen to leviathan propor- 
tions by the patronage of mail- 
order houses which use it as a deliv- 
ery system—instead of making a 
profit of ten million dollars per an- 
num, as has been claimed by the 
Post-Office Department, actually 
shows a stupendous loss that will 
probably reach $210,000,000 for the 
current year, is the amazing state- 
ment made on the floor of the House 
during the past week by Representa- 
tive Steenerson of Minnesota, chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. Mr. Steenerson, 
who served many years on the Postal 
Committee as ranking minority mem- 
ber before he succeeded to the chair- 
manship two years ago, has devoted 
much attention to postal problems of 
every kind but has specialized on 
those relating to the cost of the serv- 
ice, particularly the intricate details 
of accounting which furnish the pub- 
lice the only information it is ever 
able to obtain as to the expenditures 
on account of the various branches of 
the service. 

Replying to an insinuation by a 
colleague that the public lacks full 
information concerning the postal 
revenue from second-class mail, in- 
cluding newspapers, periodicals and 
-trade publications, etc., Mr. Steener- 
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son vigorously denied that there was 
any lack of information concerning 
this class. 


Second Class Mail a “Shining Light” 


“There is one shining light about 
the second-class business,’, said Mr. 
Steenerson, “which distinguishes it 
from other mail matter, and, thanks 
to that, we know how many pounds 
are mailed and we know how much 
postage we get per pound. That is 
something you can not say of any 
other class of mail.” ; 

Mr. Steenerson then proceeded to 
give the House some startling fig- 
ures which go far toward demon- 
strating that the parcel post, which 
Congress directed should be operated 
on a rate basis to be fixed by the 
Postmaster General so as to be self- 
sustaining, is being run at a loss so 
stupendous as to make it accountable 
for all other deficits. Mr. Steener- 
son’s figures indicate that the postal 
service would show a handsome sur- 
plus that would justify many much- 
needed improvements and the cutting 
of rates on other classes of mail mat- 
ter but for the heavy drain of the 
parcel post. 

“The parcel post law contained a 
provision that the rates should be ad- 
justed by the Postmaster General so 
as to make the business self-sustain- 
ing,” he said. “The law required 
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that the postage should be paid in 
advance by fixing distinctive stamps 
to the packages and it further pro- 
vided that from time to time the 
Postmaster General may revise the 
rates so as to make the revenue from 
the parcel post equal to the expense. 


Abolished Only Cost Check 


“What was done? The distinctive 
stamp was abolished by Mr. Burle- 
son soon after he came into office, and 
since then there has been no way to 
find out what the revenue has been 
from that class of mail. 

“The result is that nobody on 
earth now knows even approximately 
either what the volume, the revenue, 
or the cost of this service amounts to. 

“In 1916 the Postmaster General 
said: 

“Based upon statistics which are 
believed to be absolutely reliable, it 
would appear that the average cost of 
handling parcels at this time, exclu- 
sive of transportation, does not ex- 
ceed 2 cents, or 1.185 cents per pound. 
The average distance which a pound 
of parcel-post matter is transported 
is 416 miles, and the average rate of 
transportation per pound for the 
United States is 2.08 cents, making a 
total cost of 3.265 cents per pound. 
The average postage per parcel is 6.6 
cents or 3.911 cents per pound, leav- 
ing a net profit of 6.46 cents per 
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pound. As 1,640,943,240 pounds are 
handled in a year, the profit at this 
rate would be $10,600,493.33. (CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 14, 1917, p. 
2300.) 

“In his annual report he gives the 
following figures: 

“The number of pieces of parcel 
post handled during the last fiscal 
year, 2,250,000,000; the average 
weight per parcel, 4.9 pounds; cost 
of handling and delivery of each par- 
cel, $0.0199; revenue derived from 
parcel post, $150,000,000; . profit 
about $10,000,000 per annum. Total 
number of pounds handled 11,025,- 
000,000. 


Shows a Fabulous Shortage 


“Applying the 1916 rates to the 


1920 business, we have this result: 
Number of pieces handled 


BEBEOD accccccccveseseere 2,250,000,000 
Number of pounds handled 

CSOPO) ven peb peed sianes 06 11,025,000,000 
Revenue per pound (1916).. $0.03911 
Total revenue ......ccccsee $431,187,750 


$0.03265 


Total cost per pound (1916) 
. $359,966,250 


Total cost 


“The Postmaster General gives no 
figures for revenue or cost for 1920, 
but only says that the receipts were 
$150,000,000 and profits about $10,- 
000,000. If this be true, it only cost 
127 cents per pound in 1920, as 
against 314 cents in 1916. Railroad 


and vehicle transportation have gone ° 


up at least 50 per cent, as has also 
clerk hire so it can not be true that 
it costs less per pound now than it did 
then, 

“Applying the postage rates of 
1916, we should have had a revenue 
of more than $431,090,000 last year, 
as against $150,000,000; and apply- 
ing cost figures of 1916 to this year’s 
business, we would have almost $360,- 
000,000, or a loss of $210,000,000 on 
last year’s business alone. I have 
computed the total volume of other 
mail, based upon the ton-miles given 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1917, and I find it to be about 
2,800,000,000 pounds; and, therefore, 
if parcel post is 11,000,000,000 
pounds, it constitutes 80 per cent of 
the weight in the mails. 


No Reliable Information Available 


“But these figures merely demon- 
strate the utter darkness that over- 
shadows the whole business. If re- 
ceived, the postage rates of 1916 and 
the parcel post brought in $431,000,- 
000 of the total $436,000,000 earned 
by the whole Postal Service, or 99 per 
cent of the whole. If it cost us the 
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same in 1920 as in 1916 to do this 
business which appears probable, we 
lost $210,000,000 last year. 

“The whole Postal Service should 
pay for itself and not only that, but 
this particular service is by mandate 
of the law required to be so, and yet 
the head of the department keeps us 
in absolute ignorance. If there ever 
was a business that needed a thor- 
ough investigation and overhauling 
by efficient engineers, it is this. 

“The deficit now and for the next 
year will run at least $36,000,000, and 
it should be placed on a paying basis 
at once. The cost of Government 
owned and operated vehicle service is 
now $15,000,000, while in 1914 we 
only spent about $900,000, an in- 
crease of 1,500 per cent mostly due 
to parcel post. 


Post Offices Become Freight Depots 


“The parcel post business has 
transformed the post offices into 
freight depots and the clerks are 
working in cramped places and we 
are called upon to appropriate scores 
of millions of dollars for increased 
quarters in the large cities. It is 
needed, and it ought to be given, but 
most of it is directly due to this par- 
cel business. 

“In the last annual appropriation 
bill a joint tommission was created 
to investigate the postal service. 
They met together and decided that 
if they were going to get any benefit 
from this investigation, the inquiry 
in the Postal Service, there must be 
an inquiry by efficiency engineers, 
and that work has been undertaken. 

“But it was only begun a couple of 
months ago, and it will take perhaps 
a year to finish it. 

“We hope the inquiry will enable 
us to deal with these problems under- 
standingly. We should know what 
each branch of the service costs and 
what it earns. Each branch should 
be as near as possible self-sustaining, 
and the Postal Service should pay its 
way. There is here not only an op- 
portunity to improve the postal serv- 
ice but to save millions to the tax- 
payers by the inauguration of re- 
forms based upon knowledge and up- 
to-date business methods. 

“If we can again place the service 
on a paying basis we can be more 
liberal with the efficient and faithful 
employees and can better the condi- 
tion of those engaged in the labor of 
carrying on this service. The com- 
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mittee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads hopes to report legislation to 
remedy some of these defects.” 


Still Holding Up the Railroads 


Mr. Steenerson then addressed 
himself to a question which is daily 
becoming of greater importance to 
the merchants of the country who 
necessarily rely upon the railroads 
for shipping facilities. For one rea- 
son or another, large sums earned by 
the foads are being withheld by the 
Government with the result that all 
the carriers are concentrating upon 
efforts to economize in operating ex- 
penses, frequently at the cost of effi- 
ciency in service. 

The latest reports of the earnings 
of the leading railroad systems, 
which are slowly recovering from the 
blight of Government control during 
the war period, show that their net 
revenues are running but little more 
than 3144 per cent. At the same time 
the law officers of the Government 
hold that the Treasury can not pay 
in instalments the roads the guaran- 
tees due them under the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act, but must wait for final set- 
tlements. 

To cap the climax of this interest- 
ing situation, the disclosure has just 
been made by Mr. Steenerson that 
the Post-Office Department still owes 
the railroads $85,000,000 which it has 
wrongfully withheld from them, not- 
withstanding the sweeping order 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Department’s purpose 
being, as charged by Mr. Steenerson, 
to conceal from the public the stu- 
pendous deficit that would appear in 
the postal revenues if a _ request 
should be made upon Congress to ap- 
propriate the money to pay the roads. 


Railroad Administration Not Hood- 
winked 

In support of this statement, Mr. 
Steenerson prints in the Congres- 
sional Record some interesting cor- 
respondence between the Postmaster 
General and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, in which the former makes 
the ingenious suggestion that the De- 
partment’s debt to the railroads could 
be settled without the formality of 
making an appropriation—which, of 
course, would disclose the deficit—by 
a so-called “book credit” which would 
transfer the obligation to the carri- 
ers from the Post-Office Department 
to the Railroad Administration with- 
out increasing the apparent annual 
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expenditures of the postal service. 
The Postmaster General’s letter 
closes with this definite proposition: 

“It is suggested, therefore, that 
fiscal credit may appropriately be 
taken in the amount of $65,575,832 

(should that sum be agreed upon 
finally) as being the balance due the 
Railroad Administration for the 
transportation of the mails on rail- 
roads which were under Federal con- 
trol during the period of January 1, 
1918, to February 29, 1920, and that 
all accounts be closed on said basis. 

“I shall be pleased to confer with 
you personally with regard to this 
matter if such course be agreeable to 
you.” 

Mr. Swager Sherley, Director of 
the Division of Finance of the Rail- 
road Administration, promptly and 
vigorously, not to say curtly, declined 
such settlement of the debt. Mr. 
Sherley served for a number of years 
in the House of Representatives as 
chairman of the big Appropriations 
Committee and is thoroughly posted 
as to the interest and duties of the 
Government. With his broad knowl- 
edge of the subject, he declined to 
permit the Railroad Administration 
to be made the goat of the Post- 
Office Department. 

Post Office Department Must Pay Its 
Own Bills 

“It does not seem to me proper,” 
said he in a letter addressed to the 
Postmaster General, “for the Rail- 
road Administration to ask the Con- 
gress for an appropriation of the 
amount of money which the Post Of- 
fice Department owes to the Railroad 
Administration. 

“It would seem proper for the 
Post-Office Department to make its 
own request for an appropriation and 
in connection with the amount asked, 
if the indebtedness between the two 
departments has been agreed as to 
amount, the Railroad Administration 
could join with the Post-Office De- 
partment in a joint statement to the 
effect that such agreement as to the 
amount has been reached. 

“The appropriation that was made 
to the Railroad Administration was 
made upon an estimate which carried 
as a collectible asset the moneys due 
the Railroad Administration just as 
it carried as collectible assets the 
moneys due by various other Depart- 
ments of the Government to the Rail- 
road Administration. The War De- 


partment has owed us sums consider- 
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ably in excess of the indebtedness of 
the Post-Office Department to the 
Railroad Administration and they 
have from time to time been settling 
the same by cash payments, as have 


the other departments. These de- 
partments estimated to Congress the 
moneys they needed to pay their in- 
debtedness, including that to the 
Railroad Administration and then 
made settlement with us as with any 
other debtor.” 

Mr. Sherley further points out that 
the sum of $65,575,832 is not the to- 
tal amount due the railroads by the 
Post-Office Department, and the fact 
has since developed that two addi- 
tional items, of $4,000,000 and $16,- 
000,000, should be included. Mr. 
Sherley pointedly suggests that a 
prompt settlement be made of the en- 
tire indebtedness. 

Departmental Reports Should Tell 

Truth 

In commenting upon this corre- 
spondence on the floor of the House 
Mr. Steenerson insisted that the 
Post-Office Department “should make 
a request for a deficiency appro- 
priation and pay their bills as the 
War Department has done in similar 
cases,” adding: 

“The object of the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral in refusing to ask for an appro- 
priation to pay this bill must be te 
avoid a record being made, 
the accounting system in the Post Of. 
fice Department the deficit or surplus 
is the difference between the audited 
receipts and the audited expendi- 
tures, and if this sixty-five or seventy 
million dollars can be wiped out by a 
‘book credit’ it will not appear in 
the audited expenditures, and hence 
the public will not be the wiser. It 
seems to be a shrewd plan to cover up 
the real deficiency in the postal 
finances for the last three years. Let 
us hope that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will not allow themselves to be 
thus used to cover up the real facts in 
the case. 

“I want to say that there is not a 
word in the Postmaster General’s en- 
tire annual report indicating that 
there is this deficiency of $65,000,000 
and $4,000,000 and $16,00,000 any- 
where. There is no mention of it; 
and that ought to be mentioned if this 
report was to carry out the idea of a 
departmental report telling the public 
the truth and the whole truth. This 
report of the department is filled with 
self-laudation, half-truths and mis- 
representations, so that you can not 
get the real facts out of it.” 


Probing Contract Cancellations 


TRADE investigation has been 
A undertaken by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to de- 
termine the equities in the com- 
plaints received from a number of 
British manufacturers concerning 
cancellation of contracts ‘by Amer- 
ican business men who placed orders 
in Great Britain before the recent 
slump in prices. The inquiry prom- 
ises to be comprehensive in character 
and is being pursued along collateral 
lines with respect to cancellations in 
this country. 

While the investigation of the 
Chamber is necessarily unofficial, and 
the conclusions reached will not bind 
individual business mén, it is hoped 
that a code of ethics can be evolved 
that will be generally accepted by 
dealers in all lines. 

Joseph H. Defrees, president of the 
National Chamber, who is giving his 
personal attention to this inquiry, re- 
gards the cancellations that have been 
brought to his attention as specific 
repudiations of contract. In this con- 
nection he says: 

“T have no doubt that most of the 





orders which have been subjected to 
cancellation were technically capable 
of enforcement. Where an engage- 
ment is made and a cancellation is 
thereafter accomplished it can only 
be said that it is fair, ethical and 
worthy of American business if it 
results in a new meeting of the minds 
of the parties, acting freely and with- 
out constraint. 


Fair Readjustments Are Ethical 


“There are many instances in 
which such a meeting of minds oc- 
curred in most recent cancellations. 
Frequently to carry out the contract 
literally would place such a burden 
upon the purchaser as to cause his 
failure or, at least, so cripple his ef- 
forts as to minimize his future oper- 
ation as a customer. 

“In such cases it has been found to 
the interest of both the seller and 
the customer for the contract to be 
modified either by cancellation, by 
change in price or by change in dates 
of delivery, so that the customer 
could continue and the seller could 
assist in preserving his customers for 
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the future advantage to him. 

“Such arrangements cannot be re- 
garded as unethical. It is simply un- 
fortunate that the occasion for their 
creation has come into existence at 
all.” 

Corporations Sue on Contracts 

The recent action of the American 
Sugar Refining Company in begin- 
ning a suit against a big sugar dis- 
tributor to compel him to take the 
goods ordered or pay the difference 
between the low price of the open 
market and the high price of his con- 
tract, is being followed here with 
great interest by business men, 
bankers and lawyers. The example 
set by this big corporation has been 
followed by other manufacturers all 
over the country, and many such 
suits are now being filed. 

As a sort of offset to complaints 
made by British firms that American 
merchants are cancelling contracts, 
the State Department has received a 
large number of communications 
from producers alleging that South 
and Central American firms are can- 
celling contracts right and left, ap- 
parently with no thought of any legal 
or moral obligation involved in the 
matter. It is not easy to see what 
action the State Department can take 
in the matter, beyond placing the 
good offices of the Consular Service 
and our commercial agents at the dis- 
posal of the aggrieved domestic pro- 
ducers. There is certainly no office 
of any international tribunal that 
would meet the situation. 


An Unprecedented Foreign Trade 


The largest exports, as well as im- 
ports in any calendar year are shown 
in a statement just made public by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Exports in 1920 were $8,228,000,- 
000 against $7,920,000,000 in 1919, 
an increase of 4 per cent in the last 
year, and three and one-third times 
the exports in the calendar year 1913. 
Exports in December, 1920, 
amounted to $720,000,000, against 
$667,000,000 in November, 1920, and 
$681,000,000 in December, 1919. 

Imports in 1920 amounted to $5,- 
279,000,000 against $3,904,000,000, in 
1919, an increase of 35 per cent over 
1919 and nearly three times the im- 
ports in the calendar year 1913, the 
last year before the war. Imports 
amounted to $266,000,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1920, compared with $321,000,- 
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000 in November and $381,000,000 in 
December, 1919. 

The excess of exports over imports 
amounted to $454,000,000 in Decem- 
ber, and to $2,949,000,000 in the cal- 
endar year 1920, compared with an 
excess of $301,000,000 in December, 
and $4,016,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1919. The excess of exports has 
averaged around $3,000,000,000 in 
the calendar years 1916, 1917, 1918 
and 1920, this amount having been 
exceeded by one billion dollars in the 
year 1919. 

Imports of gold amounted to $429,- 
000,000 in 1920, against $77,000,000 
in 1919, while exports of gold were 
$322,000,000 in 1920, compared with 
$368,000,000 in 1919. Silver imports 
in 1920 were $88,000,000 compared 
with $89,000,000 in 1919 and silver 
exports $114,000,000 in 1920 against 
$239,000,000 in 1919. 


MR. GERKE RESIGNS 


The trade will be interested in learn- 
ing of the announcement that Mr. W. 
H. Gerke has resigned from the position 
of general manager of the Martin- 
Senour Company. 

Mr. Gerke is well known in the paint 
industry in both the United States and 
Canada. His connection with the paint 
industry dates back more than 30 years, 
during all this time being connected 
with the Martin-Senour Company and 
having worked his way up from boy- 
hood in that organization. 

In 1905, Mr. Gerke went to Canada 
to take charge of the Canadian busi- 
ness for the Martin-Senour Company, 
which was being started at that time. 
During his leadership the business de- 
veloped from nothing to one of the 
most important paint and varnish con- 
cerns in the Dominion. 

In 1916, while Canada was at war 
with Germany, the Canadian branch of 
the Martin-Senour Company was sold 
out to the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
shortly after which Mr. Gerke returned 
to Chicago as general manager of the 
Martin-Senour Company in the United 
States. 

He resigned from the Martin-Senour 
Company recently in order to engage 
in business for himself, and will shortly 
announce his new connections. 


S. L. Warner’s New Position 


S. L. Warner, who has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
National Tire & Rubber Co., East Pal- 
estine, Ohio, from the time the com- 
pany was organized and the plant pur- 
chased in March, 1917, has resigned, ef- 
fective Feb. 1, to accept a position with 
the Robinson Clay Products Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Warner will become general man- 
ager of one of their subsidiary compa- 
nies, the Clearfield Sewer Pipe Co. 
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Herbert Andresen Dead 


Herbert A. Andresen of the Andresen 
Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, publishers 
of the Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 
the American Drop Forger and Coal 
Industry, died recently at St. Mar- 
garet’s Hospital, Pittsburgh. He was 
born in Detroit thirty-six years ago and 
received his early education in the pub- 
lic schools in that city. Later he at- 
tended the University of Michigan and 
the Detroit College of Law, from which 
he received degrees. He practised law 
in Detroit until 1909, when he went to 
Pittsburgh as advertising representa- 
tive of the Penton Publishing Co. In 
1911 he entered the employ of the Na- 
tional Iron & Steel Publishing Co. of 
Pittsburgh, of which he later secured 
control, the name being subsequently 
changed to Andresen Publishing Co. 
During the war he served in the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. He was a 
member of the Masons, the Delta Tau 
Delta fraternity, the Pittsburgh Field 
Club, Pittsburgh Athletic Association 
and the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is survived by his widow and 
one son. 


Abram Rasner Dead 


Abram Rasner, president of the 
Rasner & Dinger Co., Pittsburgh, gen- 
eral sheet metal work, also of the Stand- 
ard Gage Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
and of the Columbia Coal & Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, died in Oakland, Cal., re- 
cently. Mr. Rasner was born in Day- 
ton, Ohio, in 1846, and went to Pitts- 
burgh in 1871, starting in the sheet 
metal business on Market Street in that 
city. Later he organized the firm of 
Rasner & Dinger Co., and the concern 
erected a large building at Second and 
Ferry streets, where its business was 
conducted for many years, Mr. Rasner 
being president of the company up to 
the time of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Builders’ Exchange League, 
Union Club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, all of Pittsburgh, and also of the 
Masonic fraternity. 


The Pittsburgh Consolidation 


Under the terms of a consolidation 
recently effected, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. of Pittsburgh has taken over 
the entire ownership and management 
of the Patton Paint Co., paints, the Pit- 
cairn Varnish Co., varnishes, Rennous, 
Kleinle & Co., brushes, the Red Wing 
Linseed Oil Co., linseed oil, Corona 
Chemical Co., dry colors, insecticides, 
and the Columbia Chemical Co., heavy 
chemicals. All these concerns were 
formerly allied with the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., but the latter company 
now owns them entire. Their goods are 
put on the market under the trade mark 
“Proof,” and are well and favorably 
known to the trade. These products 
will be distributed to the trade from the 
thirty-nine warehouses of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., located in the 
principal distributing centers through- 
out the country. 















Graham’s Salesmen Celebrate the 


Opening 


FTER spending two weeks of drill- 
ing at their semi-annual conven- 
tion, the country salesmen of John H. 
Graham & Co. (those covering United 
States and Canada) decided to give a 
farewell party to J. L. B. Holme and 
T. E. Hoffman, who had conducted the 
convention, before scattering to the 
four corners of the country, and on 
Saturday, the 15th, twenty-six sales- 
men and guests sat down to an old- 
fashioned love feast in one of the 
private rooms of the New York Hard- 
ware Club. Good fellowship was the 
pass word, and after two weeks of real 
school work every chest was filled to 
the explosion point with pent-up en- 
thusiasm, and the frequent rounds of 
cheers and applause which filtered 
through into the outer club rooms gave 
proof that things were “sparking” well. 
The first explosion came when Toast- 
master H. S, Wilson called on J. L. B. 
Holme, who for many years has been 
manager of the country sales depart- 
ment. After playing the part of school- 
master for two weeks, Mr. Holme was 
deeply moved by this evidence of 
genuine devotion from his men, par- 
ticularly as the party had been sprung 
as a surprise. After Mr. Holmes had 
finished, there could be no doubt of 
how sincerely he appreciated this 
demonstration, amounting to a vote 
of confidence or pledge of support, 
which means so much to a fellow, 
whether he be a famous baseball 
pitcher or just a sales manager. 
The second explosion rivaled the 
first when the genial toastmaster called 
T. E. Hoffman, manager of the pro- 
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motion department, to his feet. As co- 
worker with Mr. Holme, the toast- 
master declared that T. E. Hoffman had 
proved to them that he was entitled 
to the best that was in them, and when 
Tom Hoffman sat down the men knew 
it was 60/50. 


Other Speakers 


Mr. Wilson then called on W. A. Gra- 
ham, G. A. Graham, H. S. Graham, W. 
D. Batting, Edward Sheehy, E. B. Car- 
penter, W. J. Lockwood, Wirt B. King, 
J. R. Guildener, L. G. Payson, and A, S. 
Rogers, all of whom contributed their 
share to the impromptu entertainment. 
The singing, led by B. M. Howell, also 
frequent diversions. provided by Law- 
rence Payson, the pyrotechnic artist, 
were greatly enjoyed. 

It was a coincidence that Robert L. 
Dorsey of Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co., 
was in town, and he was prevailed upon 
to join the party. The Graham Co. 
has represented Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. 
Co. since 1869, and Mr. Dorsey said he 
was ready to sign up for another fifty 
years. 

Rounds of cheers were given for the 
city sales force, also the absent for- 
eign salesmen. With a round of hearty 
hand shakes these Graham Knights of 
the Grip started North, East, South 
and West, 

Much credit is due to the committee, 
H. S. Wilson, E. A. Gallagher, Archie 
Birmingham and H. H. Bunnecke for 
succesfully staging such a_ surprise 
party as the grand finale to this sales 
convention. The entire affair was voted 
a big success. 


Westchester a moll 40 Per Cent Off List 


“That’s going to sweep across the 
country like wildfire,” declared one 
of the members. And the tense si- 
lence was broken by a confusion of 
voices. 

* * * 

The Westchester County Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association passed a 
significant resolution at its last 
regular meeting held at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., Jan. 25, urging manu- 
facturers to revise their present 
lists and discounts so that all deal- 
ers will receive a standard 40 per 
cent discount from list. This reso- 
lution is expected to be carried 
through the proper. association 
channels, it is said, and presented 
officially for action at the conven- 
tion of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association to be held this 
year at Louisville, Ky. 

Discussion prior to the passage 
of the resolution brought out that 
the costs of doing business in West- 
chester County averaged 30 per cent 





and that the majority of dealers 
present felt that they ,should re- 
ceive a discount of 40 per cent from 
manufacturers’ lists in order to be 
able to sell at list, and net a 10 per 
cent profit. This unanimity of 
opinion crystallized in the passage 
of the resolution, and the delegates 
to the Metropolitan Hardware As- 
sociation were authorized to pre- 
sent the resolution for action at 
the next meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Association. ' 

In the absence of.'the president, 
Amos B. Quimby, the vice-president 
of the association, Roger I. Capen, 
presided. Harry W. Hustis was 
acting secretary. 

The 1921 nominating committee 
was appointed by Vice-President 
Capen to nominate a ticket to be 
voted on at the March meeting. 
The committee is composed of A. 
M. Bedford, D. D. Mercer and C., J. 
Cornell. C. J. Cornell and Bertrand 


Fowler were authorized to make all 
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necessary preparations for the an- 
nual banquet to be held. in March, 
A general discussion was held on 
Saturday night closing, delivery 
systems and the present price sit- 
uation. Refreshments were served 
at the conclusion of the meeting by 
the girls of the George Howard Co, 
where the meeting was held. 





Metropolitan Meeting 


H. A. Cornell of Brooklyn was unani- 
mously re-elected chairman of the Ban- 
quet Committee by the Metropolitan 
Hardware. Association at its regular 
meeting held at the Hardware Club, 
New York, Jan. 28, with power to make 
all arrangements and select his own 
committee for the next year. In speak- 
ing about the banquet held at the Hotel 
Astor, Jan. 20, Mr. Cornell said that 
C. H. Tilson, one of the members of the 
Metropolitan Association, whose name 
did not appear on the committee, did 
such exceptional work to make the ban- 
quet a success that it deserves to be 
known throughout the trade. R. J. At- 
kinson also received a vote of thanks 
from the association for his work and 
was requested to serve with Mr. Cor- 
nell on the new committee. 

Routine matters of business and dis- 
cussion on present tendencies in the 
metropolitan hardware trade comprised 
the principal activities at the meeting. 
A. M. Bedford, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 


Temporary Receiver Appointed 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Cham- 
bers Street, New York, has placed its 
business temporarily in the hands of a 
receiver, the Industrial Trust Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

In making the announcement, the In- 
dustrial Trust Co. states that neither 
the manufacturing nor selling of the 
“Horse-Shoe Brand” clothes wringers 
will be curtailed or interrupted in any 
way. The American Wringer Co. re- 
cently built a large addition to its fac- 
tory at Woonsocket, R. I., and greatly 
increased its manufacturing facilities, 
which, it is said, has increased the daily 
output of the factory to a much greater 
extent than heretofore, which also 
places the company in a position to 
make shipments without delay accord- 
ing to the agreed shipping dates. 

In a statement to its customers issued 
Jan. 28, the American Wringer Co, 
through its receiver, the Industrial 
Trust Co. of Providence, makes known 
the fact that “its assets are abun- 
dantly sufficient” to meet its obliga- 
tions, but that because of various tech- 
nicalities it is not at present in a posi- 
tion to liquidate its assets with the 
usual convenience. The company als0 
requests the continued patronage of its 
customers and also declares that it is 
in a position to fill all orders that it 
receives. 








WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 
1, 2, 3, 1921. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Omaha, Feb. 1, 2, 3, 4, 1921. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Rome Hotel and Ex- 
hibition at the Auditorium. George H. 
Dietz, secretary-treasurer, 202 Hall 
Hardware Block, Lincoln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
W. B. Porch, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa City. 

NortH DaKora RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Exhibit will be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium, Feb. 
8, 9, 10, 1921. C. N. Barnes, secretary, 
Grand Forks. 

ONTARIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 
1921, Association headquarters, Royal 
Connaught Hotel. Exhibition head- 
quarters, Armories Building, James 
Street North. W. F. Macpherson, sec- 
retary, Prescott, Ont. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Auditorium, St. 
Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Colum- 
bus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 25,1921. A. R. Sales, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC,, CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
John B. Foley, secretary, 607-608 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Petersburg, Feb. 22, 
23, 24, 1921. Thos. B. Howell, presi- 
dent and acting secretary, Richmond. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Del- 
hart, Tex. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters, O. Henry Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee, Convention and Exhibi- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1921. Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 
Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

MISssIssIpPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, June 
14, 15, 16, 1921. E. R. Gross, secretary, 
Agricultural College. 


“Save the Surface” Campaign at Pittsburgh 


OR some time there has been under 

way all over the country what is 
known as the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign, and which has been carried on 
by the Association of Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Manufacturers. This cam- 
paign was brought home forcibly to 
the Pittsburgh dealers in paints and 
oils at a dinner given’ recently 
at the Chamber of Commerce in Pitts- 
burgh under the auspices of the Pitts- 
burgh Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 
About 200 paint manufacturers at- 
tended the dinner, the leading speakers 
being O. C. Harn, advertising manager 
of the National Lead Co., and C. W. 
Cousens, actively connected with “Save 
the Surface” bureau. The meeting 
was called to order by L. C. Stuckrath, 
secretary of Thompson & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturers of paints and 
oils. 

In his remarks, Mr. Cousens said in 
part: 

“For the last twenty-five years, 
the paint and varnish industry in this 
country has been at a standstill, as far 
as development of sales is concerned. 
The amount of the product manufac- 
tured remained almost stationary and 
the greater part of the salesman’s ef- 
fort was put forth in trying to get a 
consumer’s patronage from his compet- 
itor. There was no such thing as a 
new territory to develop. New cus- 
tomers were a distinct novelty. 

“Then along came statisticians from 
the Government with statements that 
there was being used in the entire coun- 
try only about 25 per cent of the paints 
necessary to the proper preservation of 
the wooden structures. That opened 
up another line of endeavor and the 
paint and varnish manufacturers of 
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the country started this ‘Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign in order to bring it to 
the attention of the public. In the 
past, owing to limited funds, the cam- 
paign has been confined to several of 
the larger magazines of large circula- 
tion, but now, with increased strength, 
the organization is planning an inten- 
sive advertising campaign in the larger 
newspapers of the country, which will 
reach the eye of practically every in- 
terested person.” 

Mr. Harn also talked along similar 


lines. He said: 
“We have a market of a certain 
dimension. We have been sitting 


down with the idea that the only way 
in which the paint and varnish indus- 
try can obtain’a larger market is by 
the growth of population and increase 
in number of buildings and manufac- 
tured articles which are painted or var- 
nished. We have just commenced to 
wake up to the fact that it, is quite pos- 
sible to increase our market, not by 
simply waiting for growth in popula- 
tion and property, but by giving the 
people ideas about what they ought to 
do in justice to the property they have. 
That is what this ‘Save the Surface’ 
campaign means. It means a change 
in the habit of a nation.” 

The meeting was for the purpose of 
explaining to paint and varnish sales- 
men what their part is to be in the 
campaign. Invitation was extended 
not only to paint salesmen of Pitts- 
burgh, but to any other members of 
the profession who were able to attend. 
The committee in charge was C. J, 
Caspar of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., chairman; M. A. Maze, Joseph 
Watson, R. F. Rainey, James Forrester 
and L. C. Stuckrath. 




































































“There is joy in the tooting of the big 
tin horn, 
There is laughter in the clanging of 
the bell; 
And there’s courage in the heart of the 
hardwareman 
Though no one the future can tell. 


For there is no value in a solemn face, 
Gloom never earned a dollar bill, 
We can never climb back to the top of 

the peak, 
If we keep on looking down the hill.” 


HIS little verse attached to the 
. noisemakers used at the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Banquet of the Hard- 
ware Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Thursday evening, Jan. 27, 
proclaimed the spirit of those as- 
sembled. Gloom was not invited and 
optimism sat at every table. 

The committee in charge of 
affairs, headed by W. B. Munroe, 
president of the Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Company, had left no 
stone unturned to make it the best 
gathering of its kind in the history 
of the Association. The dinner was 
excellent—the program entertaining, 
interesting and instructive. As to 
the souvenirs, it almost seemed that 
a dray was necessary to enable the 
diners to carry home the worthwhile 
practical hardware items given by 
the manufacturers and _ jobbers. 
There were coffee mills, meat chop- 
pers, shovels, hoes, paper knives and 
weights, hack saws, hand _ saws, 
butcher saws, knife sharpeners, 
paring knives, files, padlocks, screw- 
drivers, window ventilators, ham- 
mers, and other items too numerous 
to mention, and each diner received 
a full assortment. 

There was a contest to decide the 
most popular man present—officers 
of the Association not competing— 
which resulted in a draw between 


Mr. Chas. Biddle and Mr. Thos. 
Devlin. Each received a_ lawn 
mower of the highest type. The 


speakers were also well remembered. 
Rev. Andrew Mutch, who delivered 
the invocation, received a magnificent 
carving set. President Decatur of 
the National Hardware Association 
was the recipient of a beautiful 
traveling case for his car. Hon. 
Simeon D. Fess received a carving 
set, and Judge Harold B. Wells was 
presented with a cabinet size Dalion 
phonograph. 

The fun started when T. James 


Annual Banquet of Philadelphia Merchants and 


Manufacturers Association 


Fernley announced that a motion pic- 
ture of the diners was to be taken, 
and requested “a little action.” 
There was a general scramble to get 
into the limelight. Then bang went 
the giant flash, the big camera 
opened up, and out popped a little 
actress with a song of welcome. The 
expression on various faces testified 
eloquently to the effectiveness of the 
joke. A few vaudeville features fol- 
lowed, after which the regular pro- 
gram was on. 

The first speaker was Austin H. 
Decatur, president of the National 
Hardware Association of the United 
States. Among other things, he 
said: “We are facing a period in 
which there is great need of co- 
operation in the hardware business 
and other lines of endeavor. In 
cotton, wool, leather, etc., there have 
been a few months of liquidation, 
which in some cases has been most 
disastrous. The hardware trade is 
still facing in a measure the same 
liquidation, but in the minds of most 
people, this will cover a period of 
years rather than months. We shall 
need the assistance of every manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer that we 
may come through this period of 
liquidation with much more safety 
than we could otherwise. 

“A Harvard professor stated a few 
days ago that prices were practically 
liquidated, and that by May 1 they 
would be entirely liquidated. If this 
is true hardware manufacturers will 
have to go some between now and 
May 1. If we get back to a normal 
basis in two or three years we will 
do well. I believe we must come to 
a point where the purchasing power 
of a dollar is 100 cents before we can 
be on a safe footing. 

“The present stagnation of letting 
down in business is the changing 
point in the conduct of business from 
waste and extravagance, which has 
been practiced all along the line, to a 
policy of economy and efficiency. 
Every manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer has lost sight of the economic 
cost of producing and merchandising, 
and has performed his part in pro- 
duction or distribution with the 
thought only of adding to the cost 
(which in many cases was esti- 
mated) enough to cover and ‘then 
some.” 

“From now on the opposite policy 
must be pursued. We must by 
economy and efficiency see how eco- 
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Is Held 


nomically the task can be performed 
with profit to ourselves and those 
engaged in the enterprise with us. 
We must by efficiency and service be 
in position to compete with those 
who may enter our field. 

“There is every reason to be opti- 
mistic. Our country was never so 
wealthy and the need of manufac- 
tured hardware was never so great. 
But we must realize that only by 
economy and thrift, having for our 
slogan ‘he profits most who serves 
best,’ can we return to a sound and 
normal basis in the industrial and 
commercial affairs of our country.” 

The Hon. Israel Foster was the 
next speaker. He brought out the 
point that the next generation must 
be taught to appreciate our country 
more than the past generation has. 

Then followed a real treat in an 
eloquent, humorous, rapid-fire ad- 
dress delivered by Judge Harold B. 
Wells of New Jersey. He told how 
he had formed his first ideals along 
the lines of personal appearance, 
wealth and commanding talent, only 
to be disillusioned, and how finally 
he had arrived at the conclusion that 
if we do well daily the task before 
us, we will be successful in life. 
“Genius,” he said, “is not inspiration, 
but perspiration.” Every great man 
makes genius seem more simple, 
since he stamps it as “work.” Too 
many men consider work a curse. 
He said that the 6-hour day propa- 
ganda spells ruin and _ declared 
America’s great need to be a flock of 
workers—of finishers, not starters. 
He advised as follows: “Know your- 
self—control yourself—deny your- 
self. Be a doer, not a dead-head; a 
lifter, not a learner.” Nothing, he 
said, is more contagious than a 
grouch except happiness, and he 
closed with an admonition to prac- 
tice smiling. 

Hon. Simeon D. Fees came next 
with a very able talk on general con- 
ditions. He mentioned our tre- 
mendous public debt, which he said 
must be paid, and declared that some 
public expenditures must be cut, a3 
the cost of Government is too high. 
The army, he said, could be reduced, 
and while the navy must be main- 
tained, its cost must be lowered. He 
went on to say that it is the duty of 
Congress to cut expenses to the bone, 
and to go on an efficient and economic 
basis. Our present system of tax- 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, Jan. 31, 1921. 

ENERAL conditions in the New 
G York market continue relatively 

quiet, but there is observable 
more buying activity than has been 
shown for a number of weeks. 

Anywhere that one may go with the 
query, “How is business?” is invari- 
bly answered with the optimistic state- 
ment that conditions are gradually im- 
proving, and that business generally 
has taken on a decidedly better tone 
since the first of the year. 

It may be of interest to mention in 
connection with the small increase of 
buying activity, that some of: the local 
jobbers are slightly apprehensive about 
the supplies of wire goods, which they 
claim are somewhat difficult to get in 
the desired quantities. Some of the 
local jobbers are inclined to believe 
that there will not be any over-supply 
of high quality screen wire this spring, 
and we understand on good authority 
that they are advising their customers 
to have their orders for wire filled as 
early as possible. 

Price tendencies are apparently still 
downward in many lines, and there is a 
persistent rumor in circulation at pres- 
ent to the effect that there will be a 
decline in builders’ hardware within 
the next few weeks. 

Freight facilities are said to be in 
a much better condition than they have 
been for some time, which should do a 


great deal to make deliveries more 
satisfactory. 
Bolts and Nuts.—Slightly invigor- 


ated buying is noticeable to some ex- 
tent in the local market during the 
past week. Prices are consistently 
firm. 


_ Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted 15 and 5 per cent. Machine 
bolts, all sizes, 25 and 5 per cent. Stove 
bolts, 70 per cent. Common tire bolts, 50 
per cent. Sink bolts, 70 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 20 
per cent. Brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 50 and 
10 per cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 40 per cent; 
14/32 in., 30 per cent. Lock washers, 40 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 50 and 10 per cent; % and larger, 
50 and 10 per cent. Lag screws, 40 and 
per cent. 

‘ Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, 50 per 
ent. 


Iron 


rivets, 35 and 5 per cent; copper 
rivets, 


50 and 5 per cent; black tinners’ 
rivets, 35 and 5 on new list; tin tinners’ 
rivets, use black list plus $7.25 per 100 Ib. 


Butts.—Interest in this line is slug- 
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gish. The prevailing prices are: 


Narrow steel butts, galvanized, with 
brass pins furnished with screws 1% in., 
$2.30 per doz, pairs; same, 2-in., $2.40 per 
doz. pairs; same, 3-in., $4.15 per doz, pairs; 
same, 4-in., $8.65 per doz. pairs. 


Farming Tool Handles.—An increas- 
ing demand is reported for these 
articles. Stocks are reported adequate 
and prices firm. 


Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $5 plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Long handle manure fork handle, 
$4.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent; wooden D 
manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per 
doz. plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe handle, 
$3.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Spade han- 
dles, $7.10 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Malle- 
able D spading fork handle, $5.75 plus 5 
per cent. Wooden D spading fork handle, 
$6.90 plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles generally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent. 
Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet handles 
are quoted discount plus 50 per cent. Axe 
handles, discount plus 60 per cent. 


Furnace Scoops.—Interest is merely 
casual in this line. Stocks are said to 
be in fairly good condition. 


Furnace scoops, hollow back, black steel 
blade, D and long handle, $10.53 per doz. 


Same, riveted back, black steel blade, D 
and long handle, $14.21 per doz. 
Galvanized Ware—A _ renewal of 


interest in galvanized sheets was re- 
ported during the past week, and prices 
are being maintained with a good deal 
of firmness. 

Galvanized sheet is being quoted: No. 28 
gage, $7 per 100 Ib. ialvanized pails, 
8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 12-qt., $6.65; 16-qt., 
$8.90; heavy 12-qt., $8.70; heavy 16-qt., $12. 
Wash tubs, No. 1, $16.80; No. 2, $18.60; 
No. 3, $22.05; all per doz. 

Glass Drawer Knobs. — Moderate 
stocks, firm prices and a moderately 
active demand are the outstanding 
features in this line. 


Glass drawer knobs, bolt and nut, nickel 


plated, %-in., $2 per doz.; same, 1%-in., 
$2.40 per doz.; same, 1%-in., $3 per doz. 
Glass drawer knobs, fancy design, brass 


mounting, iron screw, %-in., $2.50 per doz. ; 
same, 1%-in., $3.10 per doz.; same, 1%-in., 
$3.40 per doz. Plain glass drawer knobs, 
brass mounting, iron screw, %-in., $2.50 


per doz.; same, 1-in., $2.75 per doz.; same, 


1%-in., $3.10 per doz.; same, 1%-in., $3.40 
per doz. 


Ice Skates.—These articles have been 
rather poor sellers this year, probably 
because of the mild weather, and as a 
result a good many of the local retail- 
ers seem to regard the mere mention 
of skates with a good deal of distaste. 
There is relatively little interest of 
any kind being manifested at the pres- 
ent time in local jobbing circles. 


Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 
$1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31. Men’s 
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hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’ same, $1.53 
per pair. Hardened steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.88 per pair; girls’, same, $2.48 


Tempered steel blades, extra polished, full 
nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 

Lanterns.—Local jobbing stocks are 
not in very good condition, although it 
is said that consistent improvement 1s 
being made. Buying is also showing 
some improvement. 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, 
$14.75 per doz. Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.50 per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 
per doz. Little Wizard lanterns, $11.75 per 
doz. Eureka driving lanterns, plain lens, 
$19 per doz. Watchmen’s mill lanterns, 
enamel! finish, $25 per doz. Imperial plat- 
form lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Linseed Oil.—The linseed oil market 
is still in a somewhat uncertain con- 
dition, and spot demand is apparently 
very small. Carload lots of raw oil 
were quoted by large holders during the 
past week at 75 cents per gal. In lots 
of more than 5 bbl., 78 to 80 cents; in 
lots of 5 bbl. or less, 81 to 83 cents. 
Boiled oil is 2 cents extra, double 
boiled oil 3 cents extra, oil in half- 
barrels 5 cents per gal. additional. 

Nails.—Little demand prevails at 
present, but it is anticipated in many 
quarters that there will be a renewal 
of building activity in the spring, and 
many of the lecal jobbers are placing 
their stocks in a position so as to be 
able to meet the expected demand. Pre- 
vailing prices are as follows: 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
still vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $4.50 to $5, base, per keg. 
For cut nails prices range from $7.50 to 
$8.75, base, per keg. The average retail 
price in this section is at present $7, base, 
per keg, for wire nails, although it is ex- 
pected that this price will drop within the 
next two weeks. Wire nails, per lb., are 
sold retail at approximately 10c. per Ib 


Copper wire nails, 5 Ib. to a box, 1 in., 
49c. per Ib.; 1% in. 48c. per Ilb.; 1% in., 
2 in., 2% in., 3 in., 47c. per lb. Copper 
cut nails, 5 Ib. boxes, 1% in., 50c. per Ib. ; 


2 in., 2% in. and 3 in., 49c. per Ib. 

Naval Stores.—Although this market 
is relatively dull, there was during the 
past week a slight invigoration of inter- 
est, and it is generally believed that 
when business begins to come in from 
England the market will be streng- 
thened. 


Turpentine, yard basis per gal., is 72 
cents. All grades of rosin, on a basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl., yard basis, are held at 
$8.75 with the exception of WW, which is 
$9.50. 


Rope.—The rope business in this lo- 
cality continues dull in spite of the 
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price recessions that were made re- 
eently. Prevailing quotations are: 


Manila is’, 20 cents per lb. Sisal, No. 1 
grade, 15c. per lb.; sisal, No, 2 grade, 13c. 
per lb. ; hardware grade, i7e. per lb. Bolt 
rope, 24c. per lb. Lath yarn, first grade, 
17c. to 18c. Jute twine, wrapping, best 
grade, 241%4c. to 27c. India hemp twine, 
No. 6 grade, 19c. to 21c. 

Screws.—It is said that some sizes 
of screws are scarce, but as yet the 
demand has shown very little sign of 
increasing. 


Assorted wood screws, bright, 12c. per 
lb.; dowel screws, 1% in., bright iron, 38c. 
per gross; same, 2 in., 55c, per gross; metal 
side knob screws, iron blued, 38c. per gross; 
same in brass, 95c. per gross; assorted iron 
set screws, packed in boxes of 50, $1.10 per 
box; same, in boxes of 100, $2.25 per box; 
hexagon head cap screws, assorted in boxes 
of 50, $1.70 per box; same, in boxes of 100, 
$3.50 per box; flat head, bright, 70 per cent 
and 20 per cent in gross lots, 70 per cent 
and 15 per cent in less than 10 gross lots; 
same, galvanized, 521%4—15 per cent; round 
head iron screws, blued, 65 per cent and 20 
per cent in 10 gross lots; same, nickeled, 
55 per cent—15 per cent; round head brass 
screws, 571%4 per cent—15 per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 60 per cent—15 per cent; 
round head nickeled brass screws, 62% 
per cent—15 per cent; machine screws, iron, 
66% per cent; same, brass, 50 and 10 per 
cent; thumb screws, list plus 30 per cent; 
iron set screws, 6 in., 60 per cent and 10 
per cent, %-in., 60 per cent. 

Shovels.—Probably all that can be 
said of this line is that stocks are 
ample, demand light and prices firm. 


Maynard pattern, No. 2 size. solid socket 
shank, high carbon steel, full polished, 
square and round point, D handle, $18.94 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Jan. 24. 


OBBERS inventories have disclosed 
V lines in which it is good merchan- 
dising to make close-outs and some 
under-the-market bargains may be 
had. General prices are about the 
same as at the last report. 

Business is more brisk, retailers not 
ordering heavily but more frequently 
than they did early in the month. It 
is also notable that a wider variety 
of goods is being ordered. 

Baseball goods for spring are moving 
in volume. Prices are higher than last 
spring. Manufacturers maintain that 
goods for spring were made up during 
peak prices and declines are not in 
immediate sight. 

Roller skates are selling unusually 
well, warm weather making them a 
faster moving item than ice skates. 

Cheaper lines of silverware, plated, 
are down about 10% Rogers Bros. 
1847, and Community silverware are 
unchanged. Sterling silver and table- 
ware are strong and unchanged. 

Cutlery has shown no decline since 
the revision of about five per cent in 
medium grade pocket knives, two 
weeks ago. Manufacturers are in 
most cases, busy on old orders. Some 
makers are accepting orders with de- 
livery promised three months from 
date. Skilled labor is scarce in the 
industry and wages paid finishers and 
other operators did not advance as in 
some other lines so lower labor costs 
are not possible now. Without lower 
expense for workers cutlery prices 
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per doz. Round point, D and long naniiee, 
full polished, plain back, No. 2 size, $14.7 
per doz.; same, with square point, $15. a8 
per doz.; Bakers’ shovel, black steel blade, 
riveted back, 6-ft. handle, $25 per doz.; 
same, with 8-ft, handle, $27.50 per doz. 


Sidewalk Scrapers.—Little or no ae- 
tivity was reported during the past 
week, 


Prevailing prices, f.o.b. New York, are: 
Solid shank, 6% x 5% blade, 4-ft. handle, 
ig 25 per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, 

x 6 blade, 4-ft.. handle, $7.50 per doz. 
ciwtre heavy socket, 7 x 6 blade, 4-ft. 
handle, $10 per doz. 


Snow Shovels.—Because of the late- 
ness of the season and the mildness 
of the werther this line is practically 
at a standstill. 


Prevailing prices, f.o.b. New York, are: 
Two riveted steel snow shovels, 14 x 11%- 
in. blade, $9 per doz.; 2 riveted steel snow 
shovels, 15 x 11% in. blade, long square 
handle, $11.25 per doz. Galvanized, 21% x 
16-in. blade, reinforced back, straight han- 
dle, $17 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 24 x 13 x 1%-in., $36 per 
doz. ; snow pushers, 30 x 13% x 1% in., $40 
per doz. 

Stove Pipe—The demand is very 
moderate, and most of the local firms 
seem to be fairly well supplied. 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 12 
lengths to the bundle, 4- sin. $2.75 per doz. 
lengths. Same, 5-in., $3.25 per doz. lengths. 
Same, 6-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths. 

Elbows, black iron, No. 28 gage, 1 doz. 
to a bundle, 4-in., $2.40 per doz. Same, 
— $2.70 per doz. Same, 6-in., $3.35 per 
doz. 


Wire Goods.—Inactivity is still the 
prevailing condition in this market. 


CHICAGO 


cannot, it is said, decline appreciably. 

Automobile Accessories.—All lines 
are somewhat unsteady in price. Small 
revisions are frequent in items of a 
competitive nature. .Spark plugs, tires 
and tubes seem more steady than the 
general line. Business is not over 
lively. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: DeLuxe long-handled standard jacks, 
$8.50 each; No. 1 standard jack, $3.25 each. 
Twin cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 each; 
Simplex jack, No. 36, $2.10 each; Stewart 
hand horn, $3.50 each; Howe _ spotlights, 
$3.90 each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, $5 per 
pair, with 25 per cent off in lots of one 
dozen pair and 33% off in lots of more than 
one dozen pair; Rid-O-Skid chains, $2 to 
$2.65 per pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 3%, 
$2.50 each; gray tubes, 30 x 3%, $2.05 
each; Lyon bumpers, $10.25 each; Bethle- 
hem spark plugs, porcelain type, 36c. to 
58c.; Hercules Giant, 55c. to 60c. each; 
Hercules Junior, 27c. to 35c.; Hel-Fi stand- 
ard plugs, 42c. to 52c. each; Hel-Fi tractor 
special, 83c. to 97c. each; A. C, Titan plugs, 
58c, each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; 
Splitdorf plugs, 70c. to 78c. each; United 
plugs, junior, 40c. each; Bethlehem spark 
plugs, special Ford type, quantities of 10 
to 1500, 46c. to 35c. each; standard porcelain 
type in same quantities, 56c. to 47%c.; mica 
type, 78c. to 65c.: Champion X plugs, 58c. 
each; Champion O plugs, 50c. each; Cham- 
pion Heavy Duty plugs, 58c. each. 

Axes.—Aside from tHe special clean- 
up offer of second quality black axes, 
obtainable as low as $10 a doz., prices 
are the same as for some weeks. 


Alarm Clocks.—Manufacturers ad- 
vise jobbers that goods will be alloted 
based on prior shipments. The scarc- 
ity long standing has not been over- 
come. Nor has material progress been 
made in relieving the situation. Prices 
are very firm. 

Ash Sifters.—This item is inactive. 
Prices are unchanged, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chi- 
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Supplies of screen wire are giving some 
of the local jobbers apprehension. The 
supply of wire goods in the local mar- 
ket is not particularly plentiful. 


Square mesh wire cloth, New York stock: 
2 x 2 mesh, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 2% x 2, 
mesh, $5.70 per 100 sq. ft.; 3 x 3 mesh, 
$5.75 per 100 sq. ft.; 4 x 4 mesh, $6 per 
100 sq. ; 5 x 5 mesh $6 per 100 eG. 16% 
6° x 6 mesh, $6.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8 
mesh, $7 per 100 sq. ft. 

For 50 lineal ft. rolls, add 15c. per 100 


re. 

‘Add %e. per sq. ft. for widths narrower 
than 24 in. and wider than 48 in. 

Annealed wire, galvanized in stones of 
12 lbs. each, are quoted per 100-lb. lots at: 
No. 16 gage, $10.50; No. 17 gage, $11; No 
18 gage, $11.50; No. 19 gage, $12.15; No. 20 
gage, $12.85; No. 24 gage, $14. Same, plain, 
No. 16 gage, $7.50; No. 17 gage, $8: No. 
18 gage, $8.50; No. 19 gage, $9; No. 20 
gage, $9.50: No. 24 gage, $11.50. 

Barbed wire is being quoted at $7 per 
100 lb. for both 3 point 4 in, and 4 point 6 
in. Ribbon wire is $8.75 per 100 lb. Twist 
wire, 12 gage, is $7 per 100 Ib. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh, 
from New York stock, $3.30 per 100 sq. ft.; 
13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.35 per 100 sq. ft 
Bright galvanized wire and copper edge 
(pearl wire), 12 mesh, $4.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
14 mesh, heavy, $6 per 100 sq. ft. Copper 
wire, 14 mesh, $10.50 per 100 sq. ft. Poultry 
netting, f.o.b. New York, is 35 per cent off. 
Poultry netting staples in 100 lb. kegs, 
$9 per keg. 


P. S.—The Majestic Mfg. Co., St. 


Louis, Mo., has made a reduction of 
$30 on all “Great Majestic” family 
ranges, 


Stillson wrenches are now being 
quoted by some of the local jobbers at 
50 and 10 per cent. 


eago: Common wire cloth hand _ barrel 
sifters, $4.50 per doz.; galvanized rotary 
barrel sifter, $39 per doz, 

Builders’ Hardware.—Neither jobber 
or retailer is buying to any extent. 
Manufacturers are making stocks in 
popular numbers and looking for an 
active season. Jobbers and several re- 
tailers, in the Chicago district, seem 
to expect increased building over 1920 
or 1919, but are not quite ready to 


order goods. 

Clipping Machines.—No price change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Stewart No. 1 ball bearing horse clip- 
per, enclosed type, list $14; top plate, $1.25; 
bottom plate, $1.75; Stewart No. 9 ball- 
bearing shearing machine list, $22; horse 
clipping attachment for shearing machine 
list, $9. Discount on all above items, 25 
per cent. 


Cotton Gloves.—Nominal business is 
being done. Prices are the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Competitive grade knit wrist gloves, 


$1.25 doz.; heavy grade knit wrist gloves, 
$1.70 doz. pairs; heavy cotton gauntlets, 
$2.35 doz. pairs. 

Copper Rivets and _ Burrs. — No 


change since last week’s decline from 
37c. base. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Copper rivets and burrs, straight 
sizes, No. 7, 31c. base. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Jobbers are receiving spring business 
in this material. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 29 gauge lap joint eaves trough, 5 in., 
per 100 ft., $$5.70; 29 gauge corrugated con- 
ductor pipe, 3 in., $6 per 100 ft.; corrugated 
conductor elbows, 3 in., $1.94 doz. 

Flint Paper.—Prices are unchanged, 
no new quotations being made in about 
two months. Demand is normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: First quality flint paper, No. 0, $5 
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per ream; second quality, No. 0, $4.50’ per 
ream; first quality.emery cloth, No. 0, $30 
per ‘ream. 

Files—There is no oversupply of 
files but orders are cared for as re- 
ceived. Prices are unshaken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.0.b. Chi- 
cago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent off; 
New American, 50-10 per cent off; Diston, 
50 per cent off; Black Diamond, 40-10 per 
cent off. ‘ 

Furnace Scoops.—Little business is 
reported at unchanged prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Hollow black furnace scoops, $11 per 
doz.; riveted black furnace scoops, $15 per 
(loz. 

Galvanized Ware.—Spring business 
is being received in pails and tubs. 
There are no big stocks. Some makers 
are increasing production. Reports 
are heard of some jobbers making 
slight concessions but the quality of 
the goods is questioned. Other cases 
may be due to individual conditions. 
The general market has a firm aspect. 
Retailers are said to have no over- 
stocks. 

Glass—No change in price. Ship- 
ments are still slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b Chi- 
cago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 per 
cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double 
strength A, 75 per cent off; S. P. putty in 
100 Ib, kits, $4.90; commercial putty, $4.25; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 38, one doz, to 
a package, 85c. per pkg. 

Handles Wood.—Demand is fairly 
lively. Some manufacturers are gain- 
ing in output but there has been, so 
far, no disposition among manufac- 
turers to lower prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
eago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 per 
doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selection 
white second growth hickory axe handles, 
$6.80 per doz.; special white second growth 
hickory axe handles, $5 per doz.; No. 
hatchet and hammer handles, 85c, per doz. ; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.60 per doz. 


Hatchets.—Stocks are heavier than 
a few weeks ago. Prices did not 
change this past week. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 2 extra quality broad hatchets, 
$24.20 per doz.; competitive grade, $17.25 
per doz. and up; warranted shingling 
hatchets, $17.35 per doz. ; competitive forged 
hatchets, $10.25 per doz; No. 20 claw ham- 
mer, steel handled, $6.50 per doz. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
512 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Jan. 29, 1921. 


HE local hardware market has been 

comparatively quiet the past week. 
Only a few price changes are noted and 
most of these on semi-important items. 
Business in the shelf hardware market 
is running along about as heretofore 
and indications are that average gross 
sales for this month will be approxi- 
mately 70 to 80 per cent of those for 
January, 1920. When one stops to 
analyse the large amount of business 
transacted last year at this time, the 
1921 showing is quite remarkable, es- 
pecially in view of the depression noted 
in other lines. The heavy hardware 
business is quiet with no indication 
when it will grow better. 
_In shelf hardware, the buying con- 
tinues in small lots, but a large number 
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Hammers.—No new announcement is 
made concerning prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
eago: No. 11% first quality shingling ham- 
mers, $15.50 per doz.; regular first quality 
16-0z. nail hammers, $14.75 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade nail hammers, $12 per doz., 
polished, and $8 per doz., galvanized finish. 


Hose.—Prices are uncertain because 
of unsettled conditions in the cotton 
and rubber market. Rumors of fur- 
ther reductions from the 15% decline 
of a few weeks ago may or may not 
materialize. 

Ice Skates.—Unfavorable weather 
has held back ice skate business. Re- 
tailers carried over goods from the 
holidays and while jobbers stocks are 
small they are apparently large enough 
for the present demand. 

Lanterns.—Makers of competitive 
lanterns have stiffened prices. Up- 
turns of 35c. to $1.15 a dozen have 
been made by the leading Chicago job- 
ber to fit the new manufacturers’ 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago: Dietz No. 2 cold blast lanterns, 
$14.25; with large founts, $15.75; best 
tubular lanterns, $9.25 doz.; Competition 


lanterns, No. 2 tubular, $7.85 doz.; No. 
; gael cold blast Competition lanterns, $1 
doz. 


Nuts 
moving quietly. 
good supply. 
plentiful. 

Nails.—Price remains at $4.15 base. 
Stocks are increasing and buying is 
not as heavy as usual, for spring busi- 
ness. Uncertainty as to quantity buy- 
ing is found. Manufacturer and jobber 
predict a good building season will 
cause nails to be extremely scarce. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wire nails, $4.15 per keg 


and Bolts.—This material is 
Larger sizes are in 
Smaller sizes are not 


base. 
Roller Skates. — Unusually large 
sales for January are reported. The 


warm weather has caused “kids” to 
turn to roller skating in lieu of ice 
sports and demand is strong. Prices 
are as last week’s. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Ball-bearing roller skates for boys, 
$2.55 per pair; ball-bearing girls’ skates, 
$2.65 pair. 


BOSTON 


of individual orders are received each 
day by the wholesale houses. This at- 
titude appears to be based solely on an 
uncertainty regarding prices, which 
still exists in the retailer’s mind. Some 
of the larger retail firms are of the opi- 
nion that the price situation will remain 
unsettled for a year or two. They do 
not believe, however, that business will 
be unsettled that long. In fact, every 
one of them anticipates a very good 
spring business. Boiled down, they ex- 
pect a buyers’ market for a year or two. 
at least, which in a large measure ex- 
plains the nature of orders being placed 
by them with the wholesale hardware 
firms. Collections are remarkably good. 

The building trades strike situation 
is unchanged, both sides standing out 
strongly. It being a purely local affair, 
hardware interests elsewhere in New 
England are not paying much attention 
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Steel Sheets.—A reduction of 25e. to 
50c. has been made on sheets. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 28 gauge galvanized sheets, $7.10 per 
190 Ibs.; 28 gauge black galvanized sheets, 
$5.75 per 100 lbs. 

Solder.—The situation is unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted 50-50 solder in full cases, 
25e, lb.; less than case lots, 27c. per lb 

Sash Cord.—Declines of 3c. to 4e. 
per lb. have been made by some manu- 
facturers of sash cord and new prices 
by jobbers will be ready as soon as 
they can be figured. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 7 common sash cord, $7.50 doz. 
hanks: No. 8 common sash cord, $8.65 doz 
hanks. 

Stove Boards.—Prices are the same 
as they have been all season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi 
cago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 24 x 
24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 per doz. : 
28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, $21.30 per 
doz.: 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 36 x 36 
$30.50 per doz. 

Sash Weights.—Small lots from job- 
bers’ stocks f.o.b. Chicago are $60 per 
ton. Carloads from factory are obtain- 
able at $55. 

Wheelbarrows:—Last week’s reduc- 
tions are in effect. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi 
cago: Common wood barrows, $4 each; con 
tractors’ steel tray angle leg barrows, $7 
to $9 each, according to equipment; angle 
steel leg garden barrows, $6.50 each; No. 4 
tubular barrows, $8 each. 

Washing Machines.—Stocks permit 
prompt shipments. Declines on electric 
washers are not looked for during the 
coming weeks. Water power and hand 
washers may ease off in price soon. 


Wire Goods.—Spring requirements 
are now being provided for by retailers. 
Prices are unshaken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Black painted wire cloth, 12 mesh 
March 1 dating, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; poul- 
try netting March 1 dating, galvanized 
before weaving, 50 per cent off; galvanized 
after weaving, 45 per cent off; above prices 
are for factory shipment. From stock poul- 
try netting before weaving is 40-10 per cent 
off: after weaving, 40 per cent off; 100 Ib 
spool galvanized cattle and hog wire, $5 
per 100 Ibs.; No. 8 black annealed wire, 
$4.15 per 100 tbs.; No. 8 galvanized plain 
wire, $4.85 per 100 Ibs. 





to the outcome. There is, however, a 
possibility, and a strong one, of its hav- 
ing a direct influence on building all 
over this section of the country. Al- 
ready master carpenters in various 
places outside Boston have notified 
union employees of a reduction in 
wages, to take effect immediately or at 
some nearby date. If the cost of labor 
is reduced throughout New England it 
is quite certain that building will mate- 
rially increase, something that the 
hardware dealer has been waiting for 
for several years. 

The New England industrial hard- 
«ware situation remains practically un- 
changed. 

Axes.—Notwithstanding the high 
prices asked for axes, orders for same 
are being received from so-called coun- 
try customers, according to the jobbers. 
Orders, however, call for few axes in 
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individual cases, but in the aggregate 
it is only fair to state that more have 
been moved of late than has been the 
case before in some time, Salesmen 
say they are told by the retail dealers 
they would not buy unless they actu- 
ally were obliged- to. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit 
axes, standard, $20 per dozen base; double 


bit axes, $25. per dozen base, without 
handles. 


Batteries and Bulbs.— 


Batteries.—Leading makes standard tu- 
bular three-cell batteries, 50c. list; stand- 
ard two-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. 
Discounts: Less than unit packages, % per 
cent off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off 
list; 10 or more unit packages, 40 and 10 
per cent off list. 


Bulbs.—In less than unit lots, list; in 
unit lots, 30 per cent off list; in standard 
packages, 33% per cent off list. Retailers 
selling $500 worth of bulbs per annum can 
secure contracts at slightly more favorable 
discounts. 

Binding.—One of the leading makers 
of oil cloth binding has reduced prices 
10 per cent, and the local market on 
this product is lower as a result. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The market on bolts 
and nuts is far from settled notwith- 
standing the rather drastic cut in prices 
announced last week. It is intimated 
that prices on certain things in this 
department may be further reduced be- 
fore the end of another week. It is 
common belief here that the consumer 
will not buy to any great extent until 
he sees some signs of the market 
steadying down. The present unset- 
tled condition of prices can be traced 
to the activities of one concern that 
has been in the bolt and nut business 
only a comparatively short time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., smaller 
and shorter cut threads, 30 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 25 per cent dis- 
count: with C T D nuts, all sizes, 20 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, 10 per cent dis- 
count: common carriage bolts, all sizes, 20 
per cent discount: Eagle carriage bolts, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; stove bolts, large 


lots, 59 per cent discount; bolt ends, 20 per 
cent discount. 


Nuts. H P square blank and _ square 
tapped, 2c.; C. P. C. and T squared blank 
and tapped, 3c.; extras of ic. to 5c. per 
lb, are charged for less than keg lots; semi- 
finished hexagon nuts, 60 per cent discount; 
finished case hardened nuts, 60 per cent 
discount; machine screw nuts, iron, list; 
machine screw nuts, brass, 25 per cent dis- 
count. 

Brushes.—One of the manufacturers 
of a popular selling line of scrub and 
stove brushes has issued a new list 
which shows a decline of about 124 per 
cent in quotations on certain numbers 
contained therein. Local jobbers have 


adjusted their prices accordingly. 


Galvanized Ware.—As was intimated 
some time ago, the market for galvan- 
ized wear has developed fresh weak- 
ness, prices having been reduced fur- 
ther and at the moment appearing 
barely steady. The demand, according 
to the jobbers, is running small, retail 
dealers either feeling that prices are 
still too high or are going still lower. 
A. year ago it was difficult to secure 
galvanized ware, the manufacturers be- 
ing unable to secure raw material in 
desired amounts. To-day it is an en- 
tirely different story. One can get al- 
most anything he wants when he wants 
it. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, with three trays, 
17 x 26-in., $4.50 each; 18 x 26-in., $5.52 
each; Sexton cans, 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood handle, 
15-in., $3.84 per doz.; 16-in., $4.12; 17-in., 
$4.55; galvanized with wood handle, 15-in., 
$5. atk 16-in., $6.42; 17-in., $6.90; 18-in., 


"Bite — Eight-quart, Aw 94 per doz.; 10-qt. 
$3.33; 12-qt., $3.65; qt., $4.10; heavier 
pails, "40 Ib. to the jn $5. 35; 60 lb, to the 
doz., $6.90. 

Tubs. —Gelventoct. No. 200, $15.44 per 
doz.; No. 300, $17. 

Garbage Cans. ae * =, Pie $2.10 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.53; No. 4, $1. 


Iron and Steel.—Local jobbing quota- 
tions on iron have been revised down- 
ward once more, but those on steel re- 
main practically unchanged. The de- 
mand for iron and steel has dropped 
to very small proportions, consequently 
little impression has been made on the 
large stocks here, Some interests pro- 
fess to see indications of a good busi- 
ness, but not much before March or 
April. There appears to be less stock 
offered by brokers who are acting for 
metal working manufactories, but it is 
still possible to secure supplies at prices 
that look very attractive as compared 
with those of the early part of 1920. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

lron.—Refined, $3.75 per 100 lb. base; 
% and 5/16-in. round and square, $5.50; 
best refined iron, $5.50; Wayne, $8.50; band 
iron, $4.58: hoop iron, $5; Norway, $12. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.63 per 100 Ib.; 
base flats, $4.50 to $4.85; concrete bars, 
plain, $3.63; twisted, $3.75: angles, chan- 
nels and beams, $3.63 to $3.73; tire steel, 
$5 to $5.50; open-hearth spring steel, $6.50; 
erucible spring steel, $12; steel bands, 
$4.33 to $5.25; steel hoops, $5: cold rolled 
steel, $5.25 to $6; toe calk steel, $7. 

Quantity differentials, lots under 1000 Ib. 
of a size, 35c. per 100 lb.; lots 1000 Ib. to 
1999 lb. of a size, 15c. 


Knives.—A manufacturer of shoe and 
rubber knives has reduced prices 5 per 
cent and intimates that no further 
change will be made until production 
costs can be reduced. The demand for 
shoe knives is good, all things consid- 
ered, and the supposition of the jobber 
is that the employment situation in the 
east is such that more and more people 
are mending their own footwear. 

Lacings.—The market on belt lacings 
continues quiet and prices quoted by 
leading producers this ‘week show an 
average reduction of 16-2/3 per cent. 
Local quotations have been revised 
accordingly. The demand for this class 
of merchandise is quiet. Stocks are in 
fairly good shape. 

Mops.—A new list on cotton mops 
just issued by one of the prominent 
manufacturers shows a decline of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent on those kinds 
carried by the hardware jobbers here. 
The demand for mops is practically 
normal. 


Nails.—Boston apbnavetty has plenty 
of wire nails at the moment. Jobbers 
have cleaned up on back orders and the 
mills supplying them are in the same 
position. Independent mills are making 
a strong vid for business in this mar- 
ket. Unless they offer inducements 
there is little likelihood of the market 
here changing noticeably for some time, 
according to jobbers. Cut nails are 
plentiful and other kinds can be sup- 
plied on short notice. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, from the store, $4.35 base, 
f.o.b, Boston; from the mill, in less than 
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car lots, $3.60 base, f.o.b, Pittsburgh ; coated 
wire nails, $5 per keg base; cut nails, $7 
per keg base, with the Tremont schedule 
of extras; galvanized cut nails, $10.50 per 
keg base 

Pliers.—A New York State producer 
of forged pliers has issued a new list 
which shows a pronounced advance in 
prices, on some numbers amounting to 
about 50 per cent. High-grade pliers 
are unchanged in price. Local supplies 
of the latter are larger than they have 
been before in many months, but the 
manufacturers have not cleaned up on 
their New England business. The de- 
mand for the better kinds of pliers is 
only fair. 

Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5% 
in., $12.20 per doz.; 6 in., $14.45; 8 in, 

. Side cutting pliers, 
4 in., $17. 50 per doz. ; ‘s 5 in., $18.50; 6% in, 
$20.15; 7 in., $28.80; 8 in., $26. 45. ‘Button's 
pliers, 6% in., $12. 10 per doz. ; ; 8 in., $15.30; 
10 in., $18.50. Common flat nose and com- 
mon round nose peeve, 4 in., $11.10 per doz.; 
4%, in, Bis 60; 5 in., $12.20; 5% in., $12.80: 
05. Milliners’ ’pliers, 4% in., 

$17. 26 per doz. Electricians’ pliers, 6 in, 
$25.55 per doz. Diagonal pliers, 5 in, 
$22.60; 5% in., $24.30; 6 in., $26.55. 

Razors.—A safety razor company has 
made a proposition to the jobbing trade 
whereby the latter can give free a cer- 
tain number of razors with each pur- 
chase of a dozen Saftee sticks, powder 
or cream. This is the first razor com- 
pany to offer such an inducement this 
year. The demand for safety razors is 
only fair, and that for the old fashioned 
kinds is not much better. 


Rifles.—In reply to inquiries made by 
local jobbers, C. J. Hamilton Co., Ply- 
mouth, Mich., rifles, announces that 
1920 prices are reaffirmed for 1921, and 
that there is no possibility of a decline. 
The demand for this and similar kinds 
of rifles is unusually good for this time 
of the year. 


Sash Cord.—General opinion here is 
that the market on common grades of 
sash cord is about as low as it will be 
for some time. A further reduction in 
the better grades is anticipated in 
wholesale hardware circles, but the 
heads of firms admit they have nothing 
certain upon which to base such beliefs. 
The demand for cord is quiet and local 
stocks are not large. The wholesaler 
and retailer alike do not appear in any 
hurry to cover their requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Braided 
cotton sash cord, 37c. per lb. base, in lots 
of a dozen or more; better grades, 60c. 

Scissors and Shears.—Jobbers have 
been expected to receive notice of a re- 
duction in prices on the better grades 
of scissors and shears, but week after 
week goes by without any such intima- 
tion from the manufacturers. Local 
stocks, for the first time in many 
months, are in excellent condition, and 
it is possible to secure factory ship- 
ments within a week or so. 


Scissors. — Standard ladies’, Landers, 
Frary & Clark, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4%4- 


in., $12; 5-in., $12.50; 6-in., $14. Heinisch 
& Wiss, 4-in., $12.20; 5-in., $13.10; 6-in., 
$14.70. Pocket, 4-in., $11.50 per doz. ; 4%4- 


in., $11.95; 5-in., $12.40. Button hole, 4%- 
in., $14.75 per doz. Manicure, 3%in-., 
$16.35 per doz. Nail, $3%4-in., $16.35 per 
doz. 

Shears.—Landers, Frary & Clark, ja- 
panned straight trimmers, 6-in., $10.50 per 
doz.; 6%-in., $11.25; 7-in., $11. "15 ; 7%-in., 
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$12.50; 8-in., $13; 9-in., $16.20; 10- ”.. ee. 
Nickeled straight bat rt 6-in., $12 


6%-in., $13,25 ; 7-in., $13 1%-in., siiso: 
gin, $15; 9-in., . ey ; 10-in., 22, 
Bankers’ shears, japanned, 12-in., $24.75. 


Barbers’ shears, japann TYin., $12.50; 
nickeled, 8-in., $15.50; French pattern, 8-in., 
$15.50. Heinisch S a oe japanned, 


straight, 6-in., ce per 6%-in., zt 75 ; 


q-in., $12. 7%-in., sry 10; 8-in., $13.80; 
g-in., $17. 25; 10-in., $21.25. Nickelplated, 
+6-in., $12.90 per doz. ; 6%-in., $13.9 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 31, 1921. 

S yet there is not much encourage- 

ment to be found in the reports be- 
ing received as to conditions ruling in 
the pig iron, heavy steel and allied 
trades. Operations among the inde- 
pendent iron and steel companies are 
still on a basis of 25 to 30 per cent, 
with not much prospect that this rate 
of operations will be heavier in the very 
near future, Both large and small 
buyers of steel products are still con- 
fining orders placed with mills to ac- 
tual needs, and there is no disposition 
anywhere to anticipate needs. The 
feeling still prevails that prices will 
not be any higher for some time, nor 
on the other hand, does there seem to 
be much chance that they will be much 
lower than they are now on most prod- 
ucts. The fact of the matter is that the 
buying power of the whole country in 
everything is marking time, the object 
being to see whether prices will go 
lower, and also to find out how the 
present unsatisfactory financial condi- 
tion is going to work out. Financial 
conditions in the past week have shown 
signs of getting better, the closing of 
the loan of $30,000,000 to Belgium a 
few minutes after the subscriptions 
opened, being one of the most encour- 
aging financial developments of the 
week, 


Prices on the heavier forms of iron 
and steel are practically those of the 
Steel Corporation, and which have been 
in effect since March 21, two years ago. 
However, in some cases, these prices 
are being slightly shaded on a few 
items. Sheets, for example, have been 
shaded $2 to $3 per ton, but it is claimed 
there are a good many sheets being 
resold, and to move them, sellers are 
willing to slightly shade prices. The 
fact remains, however, that there is not 
enough new being offered to tempt sell- 
ers to cut prices. Pig iron, coke, scrap 
and other raw materials are very weak, 
and in most cases, prices are lower, 
with practically no new demand. 

The Steel Corporation has decidedly 
the best of the situation, as it is run- 
ning its plants to about 90 per cent of 
capacity against not over 30 per cent 
by the independent mills. Material re- 
ductions in wages have lately been made 
by some of the larger steel companies, 
and it said that others will be made 
before long. 

Last week the Carnegie Steel Co., 
started up another blast furnace, and is 
how operating 48 furnaces out of a 
total of 59, and this company is said to 
be operating to about 95 per cent of its 
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Steel Balls.—Local prices on Hoover 
steel balls have been changed to list less 
40 per cent discount. 

Wrenches.—The decline noted last 
week in Stillson wrenches has been fol- 
lowed in the Trimo line. The demand 
for wrenches is moderately good, all 
things considered, but it is considerably 
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steel ingot capacity. However, the fact 
that buying is from a hand-to-mouth 
nature, makes it very evident that there 
will not be much increase in operations 
of the mills and furnaces until there is 
a material increase in orders. With 
prices on nearly all lines showing a de- 
cided downward tendency, new buying 
is certain to be very conservative until 
the consumer is satisfied that he can 
buy without the fear of lower prices 
ruling before he has used up the mate- 
rial, 

In the hardware trade there is a fair 
amount of encouragement to be found 
among jobbers and retailers, and the 
feeling is that the peak of lower prices 
on most goods has likely been reached. 
This does not mean that there will not 
be any more reductions in prices, be- 
cause there will be, but it does mean 
that on many lines of goods, prices 
are about as low as they can go until 
there are further reductions in labor, 
and also in the costs of raw materials. 

Jobbers and retailers report that the 
volume of business is fairly heavy. Con- 
sumers are buying only what they need, 
simply following the course of the job- 
bers and retailers in this respect. Sen- 
timent is better, and sentiment cuts a 
good deal of figure in shaping the course 
of business. As a result of the expected 
spring trade, the volume of sales is 
likely to show some increase in the 
near future. The readjustment to 
lower values in hardware has gone 
along nicely, and most of the trade be- 
lieves the worst of the decline has been 
reached. 


Automobile Accessories.—A compila- 
tion recently made by the B. F. Good- 
rich Tire Co. shows that no less than 
9,295,252 motor vehicles were regis- 
tered in this country in 1920, an in- 
crease over 1919 of 1,691,236 vehicles, 
or 32.2 per cent. These figures will 
give the dealers that handle automobile 
accessories some idea of the tremen- 
dous growth of the automotive industry, 
and also of the tremendous quantity of 
accessories that will be needed to keep 
all these vehicles in good running 
shape. Prices on tires and general ac- 
cessories are lower than at this time 
last year, and it is believed on some 
lines, will go still lower. Dealers are 
carrying complete stocks in the belief 
they will be needed in the early spring. 


Ammunition.—Prices on all kinds of 
ammunition in effect are those fixed by 
the manufacturers late last year, and 
which are guaranteed against decline 
for all of this year. It is between sea- 


sons, and the new demand is quiet. 
Bolts, 


Nuts and Rivets.—There is 
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below the supply, which accounts for 
the recent revision in prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Stillson, 
55 and 5 per cent discount; Trimo pipe 
wrenches and parts, new list, 55 and 5 
per cent discount; Coes wrenches, large 
lots, 25 per cent discount; small lots, 10 
per cent discount; drop forged wrenches, 
20 per cent discount; Westcott’s wrenches, 
net list; agricultural wrenches, 25 per cent 
discount. 





nothing new to report in this trade. 
The new demand is reported quiet by 


both jobbers and retailers. Jobbers are 
keeping their stocks as low as they can, 
and retailers are doing the same. There 
is some cutting in what are regarded 
as general market prices, and the tone 
of the market is weak. Prices being 
named by the jobbers, but which are 
sometimes shaded, are as follows: 


Machine bolts, % x 4-in. and smaller, 
40 per cent off list; larger and longer, 30 
per cent off list; carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 per cent off list; other sizes, 
25 per cent off list; stove bolts, 60 to 60, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; nuts, hot-pressed, 
list plus $2, cold punched, list plus $4; 
track bolts, $7.50 to $8 base per keg. Large 
rivets, $5 base per keg; small rivets, 45 to 
50 per cent off list. 

Brass Valves.—There has been a re- 
duction in prices of about 15 per cent in 
globe and angle brass valves. The new 
demand is quiet. Makers say that 
prices will be not lower until labor and 


raw materials come down. 


Carpet Sweepers.—A further reduc- 
tion of $2 per dozen has been made on 
some makes. Jobbers and dealers re- 
port that new business is quiet. Prices 
on vacuum cleaners are also lower, and 
the demand is fair. Stores handling 
vacuum cleaners are offering liberal 
terms of payment to intending buyers, 
and this often puts sales across that 
otherwise would not go through if full 
cash payment was demanded. 


Cotton Mops.—Makers of standard 
grades of cotton mops have reduced 
prices about 10 per cent. The spring 
cleaning season is close at hand, and a 
better demand, is looked for in the near 
future, 


Cut Nails.—There has been a straight 
cut of $1 per keg on both steel and iron 
cut nails. Prices on steel cut nails to 
jobbers as named by the, LaBelle Iron 
Works are $4 per keg in carloads and 
$4.45 in less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Wheeling, W. Va. The Reading Iron 
Co. is naming the same prices on iron 
cut nails, f.o.b. Pottstown or Birdsboro, 
Pa. Jobbers are charging the usual 
advances on small lots from store. 


Hot Plates.—Prices are said to be 
holding quite firm on the basis of the 
recent reduction of 15 per cent. The 
demand is not very active. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Operations 
among the mills rolling iron and steel 
bars are slowing down to some extent, 
due to the falling off in demand, and 
which has been none too brisk for some 
time. Railroads are ordinarily large 
users of iron bars, but for some time 
have been buying very few. Implement 
makers who are the heaviest users of 
steel bars report that the demand for 
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farming implements is quiet, and they 
are restricting their new buying of 
steel bars on that account. The mill 
price of steel bars is still 2.35¢ in large 
lots, while iron bars are down to 3.50c 
at mill in large lots, and this price 
might be shaded if any desirable ton- 
nage was offering, which is not the case, 
as all buyers are restricting orders to 
meet actual needs. 

We quote from warehouses: Steel bars, 
$3.10 per lb. for the base sizes, with the 
usual mill differentials for other -sizes; 
shafting, rounds, 4.85e. to 5.35c.; squares, 
flats and hexagons, 5.35c. to 5.85c.; iron 
bars, 4c. per lb. base. 

Galvanized Ware.—Prices are _ in- 
clined to weakness, the demand being 
quiet, and none of the makers are able 
to operate full time. A further drastic 
cut has been made in prices of galvan- 
ized tubs and pails, while a further cut 
of 10 per cent has been made in prices 
of galvanized oil cans. 


Glass—Makers now have ample 
stocks of plate and window glass, and 
are able to fill orders from the trade 
promptly. The demand for window glass 
s quiet, largely because of the dullness 
in new building. 


Roofing Paper.—It will be recalled 
that last fall there were heavy reduc- 
tions made in prices of roofing paper by 
all the makers, these reductions 
amounting to about 65 per cent, or 
more. Lately the makers have realized 
that prices were cut beyond what they 
should have been, and as a result, there 
has just been a general advance in 
prices of all grades, ranging from 5 to 
10 per cent, and the new demand is said 
to be fairly good. Prices on one-ply 
have been advanced 5 cents per roll, on 
two-ply 15 cents and on three-ply, 20 
cents per roll. It is said the market is 
firm at these higher prices. 


Sheets.—There is no betterment in 
the new demand for sheets, which is 
duller now than it has been in many 
months. The independent sheet mills 
are operating only from 25 to 30 per 
cent, but the sheet mills of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., are running 
to 75 to 80 per cent. Stocks are being 
kept down to a minimum, both by job- 
bers and retailers, as they feel that pos- 
sibly the market may go lower. New 
business from warehouses was possibly 
a little better in the past week. 

Sheet Metal Supplies—The Berger 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, is sending out a 
circular letter to the trade, in which it 
states that it has had a large accumu- 
lation of orders recently, and has re- 
cently added no less than 1098 men to 
its payrolls, The company advises its 
customers to place orders freely, so 
that there may be no delay in shipments 
later when the goods will be needed. 

Sleds.—Prices on sleds for this year 
delivery have been fixed on the same 
basis as last year, and are understood 
to have been guaranteed by the makers 
against decline. Jobbers and dealers 


are now placing their orders for fall 
delivery. 

Stove Pipe.—Prices being quoted by 
jobbers to the retail trade are about on 
the basis of $4.50 to $4.60 per crate of 
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25 joints of 6-in., 28 gage pipe. Cor- 
rugated elbows are $1.70 to $1.75 per 
doz. for the same size and gage. 

Stove Boards.—Prices have been 
fixed on the same basis as last year. 
Jobbers are now placing their orders 
for delivery later in the year. Makers 
are said to have guaranteed prices 
against decline. 


Sand Paper.—Jobbers are now nam- 
ing 30 and 10 off on this material, a 
somewhat lower price than has ruled 
for some time. 

Painter’s Supplies.—Prices generally 
are lower. Linseed oil is down 2 cents 
per gallon, and is now quoted at 88c per 
gallon in bbls. of 50 gallons. Turpen- 
tine is 95c per gallon in bbls. Mixed 
Paints are held by jobbers to retailers 
at about $3 per gallon. White lead has 
been reduced, and is now quoted by 
dealers to the small trade at $13 per 
100 lb., with a reduction of 10 per cent 
over this price in 500 Ib. lots. Varnish 
is being sold at about 40 per cent off 
list. - 

Tin Plate——The general situation is 
quiet. Makers are running largely to 
accumulate stocks to be shipped out 
against orders for spring delivery. On 
the Pacific coast where the fish packers 
are usually heavy buyers of tin plate, 
it is said that so far they have placed 
practically no orders for this year’s de- 
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livery. Stocks of canned fish on the 
coast are heavy, 


We quote from warehouse: Standard 
coke tin plate, $9 per base box; roofing 
ternes, 20 x 28-in., 40-lb. i.c., $26.05, 


Wheelbarrows.—Makers have made a 
further cut in prices on all grades of 
wheelbarrows, and they are now back 
to the figures ruling last spring. It is 
said the new demand is not very active, 
but will likely be better when spring 
work opens up. 

Wire Products.—The lower prices re- 
cently announced on wire nails, wire 
and on practically all kinds of wire 
products, has not stimulated new de- 
mand to any extent. Buyers are con- 
fining orders to actual needs, and are 
keeping stocks as low as they can. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails; $3.75 base per keg; annealed wire, 
base sizes, $3.75 per 100 Ilb.; galvanized 
wire, $4.45; galvanized barbed wire, $4.60: 
wire brads, 60 and 10 to 70 per cent off list: 
woven wire fencing, out of stock, 50 and 5 
per cent off list. 


Wooden Ware.—Prices on practically 
all grades have again been reduced from 
15 to 20 per cent. The new demand is 
reported as very quiet, and jobbers and 
retailers are keeping stocks as low as 
possible. 

Wrenches.—It develops that the re- 
cent reduction in prices of Stillson and 
Trimo wrenches will average about 15 
per cent. The new demand is reported 
quiet. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
January 21, 1921. 

OBBERS and retailers continue 
e optimistic and there are signs of 
improved business conditions. Some of 
the manufacturers closed entirely are 
now opening up with a small force. 
Jobbers report that there is a distinct 
improvement in their business. 

The principal declines for the past 
week have been in Eaves Trough, Con- 
ductor Pipe and Elbows, and in Paint 
and Rope. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Building con- 
ditions remain dull. The most hopeful 
item is the fact that it is now fairly 
easy to obtain funds for building pur- 
poses. Various organizations are using 
their efforts to stimulate building ac- 
tivity. 

Axes.—Business in this line is light. 
Jobbers’ stocks are in good condition. 
No price changes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single 
bit, base weights, $16.50 per doz.; double 
bit, base weights, $21.50 per doz. 

Ash Sifters——Demand quiet; both 
jobbers and retailers are well stocked. 
No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wood square, $4.50 doz.; metallic round, 
$4.75 doz.: wood barrel, $15 doz. 


Bale Ties.—Jobbers’ stocks are in 
good condition. Sales not very active. 
Prices remain firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
60-5 per cent from standard lists. 


Bolts.—Local market rather quiet. 
Jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks are in 
good condition. Until manufacturing 
conditions improve very little activity 


stocks: 


in this line 
changes. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Small carriage bolts, 30 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 25 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 40 per cent; large machine bolts, 30 
per cent; stove bolts, 55 per cent; lag 
screws, 45 per cent; plow bolts, 20 per cent 


Coal Hods.~—Stocks are in good con- 
dition. It is too late in the season to 
expect any further activity in this line. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Japanned, 17 in. open, $5.20 doz.; japanned 
18-in. open, $5.50 doz.; japanned funnel, 17- 
in., $6.55 doz.; japanned funnel, 18-in., $7.2 
doz.; galvanized open, 17-in., $8 doz.; gal- 
vanized open, 18-in., $8.75 doz.; galvanized 
funnel, 17-in., $9.90 doz.; galvanized funnel. 
18-in., $11.70 doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Business in this line con- 
tinues quiet. Prices have been reduced 
in line with galvanized ware and gal- 
vanized sheets. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint single 
bead, $6.82 per 100 ft. Conductor pipe, 28- 
ga., corrugated, 3 in., $6.93 per 100 ft. El- 
bows, 3 in., corrugated, $1.94 per dozen. 

Galvanized Ware.—With the recent 
decline in galvanized ware, jobbers re- 
port increased business from the deal- 
ers. Retail demand is light, but deal- 
ers are now sorting up their stocks. 
Prices should remain firm for some 
time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $9.60 per 
doz.: Standard No. 2, $10.80 per 4doz.; 
Standard No. 3, $13.20 per doz.; heavy gal- 
vanized No. 1, $23 per doz.; heavy No. * 
$25.50 per doz.: heavy No. 3, $28.50 per doz 
Standard 10-qt., galvanized pails, $3.15 per 
doz.; Standard 12-qt., $3.60 per doz.; Stand- 
ard 14-qt., $4.50 per doz.; Standard 16-at. 
stock, $7.20 per doz.; Standard 18-qt., stock 
$8.35 per doz. 


is expected. No price 
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Glass and Putty.—Business can be 
described as fair. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
76 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty, 5%c. per Ib 

Handles.—By request we are adding 
jobbers’ quotation on handles, although 
it is practically impossible to give 
prices of much value due to variation 
in brands, grades, quality, etc. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 1 standard hammer handles, $1.05 per 
doz.; No. 1 railroad pick handles, $4.85 per 
doz.; No. 1 sledge, $4.40 per doz.; axe han- 
dles from $3.50 to $5 per doz., according to 
wood and grade. No. 1 shovel handles, 
$7.25 per doz. Bent hay and manure fork 
handles, strapped and capped, $7 per doz.; 
plain, $4 per doz. 


Lanterns.—Sales remain slow, but 
should show improvement if building 
operations are resumed. No _ price 
changes, 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Tubular long globe or short globe, $13 per 


doz.; tubular dash, $17.60 per doz.; Dietz 
cold blast No. 2, $14.25 per doz. 

Nails.—Sales and stocks show the 
effect of general business conditions. 
Stocks are in good condition. No fur- 
ther price changes are likely for some 
time at least. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Bright wire nails, $4.50 base; cement coated 
nails, $4.10 base per keg. 

Paper.—Jobbers’ stocks are in good 

condition. Demand is light, because of 
building activity being at a low point. 
No further price changes. 
_We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
F.0.b., Barrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, $4.15 per 
cwt.; Barrett’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, 
$2 08 per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.39 per roll. 
No. 20 red rosin, 75c. per roll; No. 25 red 
— 85e. per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1 per 
rou. 

Rope.—Stocks are in good condition. 
Demand is light. There has been a 


very heavy decline on manilla rope and 
also quite a substantial decline on sisal, 


_We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Columbian manila rope at 21%c. per Ib. 
ent Columbian sisal rope at 16%4c. per Ib. 
ase. 


Screws. — Demand remains below 
normal. Stocks are gradually accumu- 
lating because of this condition. No 
price changes have been made. 

_We_ quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70-10 per cent: 
round-head blued screws, 67%-5 per cent; 
flat-head japanned screws, 6214-5 per cent; 
flat-head brass screws, 50-5 per cent; 
round-head brass screws, 471% per cent; iron 
machine screws, 60 per cent; brass machine 
screws, 40 per cent. 

Sidewalk Scrapers and Snow Shovels. 

—The season for this line is practically 
over, consequently very few sales are 
being made. Prices remain firm. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Steel sidewalk scrapers, $4.10 doz.; wood 
Straight handle snow shovels, $5.75 doz.; 
steel blade straight handle, $6.80 doz.; gal- 
vanized steel blade, D-handle, $14.40 doz. 

Solder.—There has been less demand 
for solder this winter than for several 
years previously, consequently sales are 
quiet. It is believed that further de- 
clines may be looked for shortly. 

We quote from local 
Half and half, 28¢c. per Ib. 

Stove Goods.—Sales remain about as 
usual during the past few weeks. Job- 

7 . “se 
bers stocks are in good condition. 
Prices show no further declines, 

PAA quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Stove boards crystallized, 28 x 28, $18.85 per 
doz. : 30 x 30 at $21.20 per doz.; 36 x 36 at 
$30.50 per doz.: stovepipe, 28-ga., 6-in., uni- 


jobbers’ stocks: 
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form blued, 19c. per joint. Elbows, com- 
mon corrugated, $2 per doz.; adjustable 
charcoal iron, 6-in., $2.70 per doz. Damp- 
ers, cast iron, wood or coil handles, $1.75 
per doz: Stove shovels, 15-in., japanned, 
70c. per doz.; 19-in., round handles, $1.65 
per doz. 


Tin Plate—Despite very little de- 
mand, prices remain firm as_ last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-Ib. coating, $18.50. 

Washers.—Demand light. Jobbers’ 
stocks are in good condition. No fur- 
ther price changes. 

We quote from local 
Wrought steel washers, 
ewt.; 1l-in., $9 per cwt. 


jobbers’ stocks: 
%-in., $9.40 per 
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Wheelbarrows.—Demand shows some 
indication of improvement with the 
approach of the spring season. Prices 
remain firm as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Fully bolted wood barrows, $49 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel, $8.50 each; No, 1 gar- 
den, $6 each. 

Wire.—Business is very quiet in this 
line. Jobbers’ stocks are now in good 
condition to meet the usual spring de- 
mand. No price changes. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barbed wire, painted cattle, 80-rod spools 
$3.74; galvanized, $4.30. Painted hog wire 
$4; galvanized hog wire, $4.58 per spool 
Smooth black No. 9, $4.50 per cwt.; galvan 
ized smooth No. 9, $5.20 per cwt. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Jan. 29, 1921. 

Te not exactly a real dull 

period, the past two weeks in the 
hardware trade can hardly be consid- 
ered more than fair. While orders are 
coming in steadily, it is noticeable that 
they are small when compared with the 
past year or two. There seems to be a 
desire on the part of dealers only to 
buy what is actually necessary to take 
care of their customers’ immediate 
wants. 

For all that the trade generally is 
quiet, there are some very encouraging 
signs. The most important of these is 
the receipt by dealers and jobbers of 
plans from building constructors for 
specifications for builders’ hardware. 
Many plans have been figured on the 
tion that promises to be tranquil dur- 
ing the month of January is expected 
to equal the combined totals of the 
months of October, November and De- 
cember. Lower prices of building ma- 
terials, combined with a labor situa- 
tion that promises to be tranquil dur- 
ing the building season, are expected to 
give a great boost to the building of 
homes this year, of which it is esti- 
mated 5000 are required in Cincinnati 
to properly take care of the present 
population. 

Price tendency continues downward, 
and a sharp reduction is noted in gal- 
vanized ware. On the other hand, per- 
sistent rumors are heard that prices on 
axes will shortly advance about $3 a 
dozen. This advance was contemplated 
some time ago, though it was never put 
into effect, but it is said that costs of 
manufacture had increased to such an 
extent, particularly the labor charges, 
that an advance is imperative. 

Orders for spring goods are being 
received in fair volume. A particular- 
ly encouraging feature of the situation 
is that hardware dealers catering to 
the farming trade have ordered forward 
their shipments of wire fencing. This 
tends to instill confidence in the minds 
of the trade that perhaps the business 
to be had from farming communities 
will not be so poor as was gen- 
erally supposed some months ago. Bet- 
ter prices in the tobacco growing sec- 
tions also give hope that business from 
this source will be good this year. 


Axes.—It is persistently reported 
that an advance of approximately $3 
per doz. will shortly be announced in 
the price of axes. Sales at present are 
fair. 

Jobbers quote 314-lb. single-bitted, 
dled axes at $22.15 per doz. 

Automobile Accessories.—The trade 
is quiet just now, though recent ob- 
servations, particularly of the number 
of licenses granted, would lead one to 
believe that there are more cars 
actually in operation than at any time 
last year. If this is so it inspires the 
feeling that the spring trade in acces- 
sories cannot help but be good, as pur- 
chases during the past few months have 
been very light. Accessories in which 
rubber fabric is used have been marked 
down about 15 per cent, and it is ru- 
mored that a certain line of spark 
plugs will shortly be reduced. New 
prices have been issued on automobile 
and flashlight bulbs, and these items are 
now quoted by local jobbers as follows: 


Flashlight and automobile bulbs, unit 
package, 30 per cent discount; standard 
package, 100 of a size, 334 per cent dis 
count. 


Batteries.—Sales of flashlight bat- 
teries have increased noticeably of late. 
One jobber explains it by the fact that 
many flashlights were given to friends 
as Christmas gifts, and batteries have 
now been used up. At any rate, the 
demand is still good, and as an enor- 
mous number of lights were sold last 
year, it bids fair to continue so. 

Builders’ Hardware.—This is one of 
the brightest spots in the trade right 
now. More plans are being figured on 
now in a week than during a month last 
three months of last year. Prospects 
for a building boom are excellent, and 
jobbers are in good shape to take care 
of all demands made upon their stocks. 
Prices on all lines of builders’ hardware 
are stationary, though steel butts were 
marked down about 10 per cent since 
last report. This is practically the only 
change recorded in this line since last 
fall, when a number of advances were 
made. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand is 
fair and stocks goods. One manufac- 
turer of bolts and nuts announces re- 
ductions in prices of bolts, effective to- 
day, but these have not reached local 
jobbers, who continue to quote as fol- 
lows: 


har 
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Machine bolts, small sizes, 35 and 10 off: 
larger sizes, 20 and 10 off; carriage bolts, 
—_s ie 30 and 10 off; larger cine. 
20 and 10 off; stove bolts, 50 and 10 off ; 
semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 50 
and 5 off; larger sizes, 45 and 5 off. 

Clover Snaps.—There has been a re- 
duction of approximately 10 per cent in 
clover snaps, and these are now quoted 
by local jobbers at $5.50 per gross for 
l-inch size. 

Copper Wash Boilers.—Prices of cop- 
per wash boilers have undergone a re- 
vision since last report. Local jobbers 
believe, however, that further reduc- 
tions cannot be made for some time in 
the future. Sales are fair. 

Jobbers quote copper wash boilers, No. 7, 
at $4 each; No. 8 at $4.50 each. 

Coal Hods.—While the season is about 
over as far as jobbers are concerned, 
retail sales are still fairly good. Prices 
took a sharp decline, approximately 20 
per cent, since last report, and quota- 
tions on coal hods are now as follows: 


Japanned open hods, 17-in., $4.90 per 
doz.; 18-in., $5.60 per doz.; japanned fun- 
nel hods, 17-in., $6.25 per doz. ; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $7.50 per doz. ; 18-in., 
$8.25 per doz.: galvanized funnel hods, 17- 
in., $9.25 per doz.; 18-in., $10 per doz. 

Enamelware. — Local jobbers have 
reduced the price on enamelware 10 
per cent since last report. Sales are 
only fair, being probably affected by 
the fact that a number of department 
stores, which contemplate the complete 
elimination of their house furnishing 
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lines, are putting on special sales in 
order to get rid of their stocks. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
In common with other galvanized prod- 
ucts, prices on these items have also 
been reduced sharply. 


Jobbers now quote: 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, 
single bead eaves trough, $6 per 100 ft.; 
28-ga., 3-in. corrugated conductor pipe, 
$5.75 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated con- 
ductor elbows, $1.95 per doz. 


Galvanized Ware.—There has been a 
very sharp decline in prices on galvan- 
ized ware. Cheaper materials is given 
as the reason for the drop, as manufac- 
turers are giving their customers the 
benefits of the lower prices at which 
sheets can now be bought in compari- 
son with those paid during the past 
year or so. There are some jobbers 
who believe that the reduction was en- 
tirely too drastic, unless correspond- 
ing reductions can be effected in manu- 
facturing costs, and particularly in 
labor charges. Sales are fair, all 
things considered. The new prices on 
galvanized tubs and pails follow: 


Galvanized _. 10- -at., $2.95 per doz.; 
12-qt., $3.25 doz. ; 14-qt -.- $3.60 per 


doz. ; nae ‘ye 40 per doz.; galvanized 
tubs, No. , 98. 75 per doz. ; No. 1, $8.30 per 
doz.; No. 2, $9.35 per doz. : ; No. 3, $10.85 
per doz 


Glass.—There is still a fair demand 
for window glass, and the prospects for 
the future are very bright. Prices have 
recently been slightly reduced, but fur- 
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opinion of those closely in touch with 
the situation. 

Lanterns.—There is still a good de- 
mand for lanterns, and stocks are re- 
ported as badly broken. Some of the 
leading manufacturers have informed 
jobbers that prices will not be reduced 
for at least six months. One jobber 
reports that his order for lanterns, 
placed last fall, was cut in two by the 
manufacturer, and for that reason he 
was unable to fill all the orders placed 
with him. Prices show no change, and in 
view of the announcements made by 
manufacturers, no reductions are antici- 
pated. 

Jobbers quote: No. 2 cold blast, $11 per 
doz.; Monarch tin, $9 per doz.; Eureka 
No. 2, $12.25; Buckeye Dash, $14.25 per 
doz.; Monarch tin, $9. per doz.; Eureka 
Driving, $19 per doz. 

Meat Cutters.—Enterprise meat cut- 
ters have been reduced in price ap- 
proximately 10 per cent by local job- 
bers since last report. 

Nails.—There is nothing new to re- 
port in the nail situation. Jobbers are 
pretty well supplied, and are receiving 
orders steadily. Prices show no change, 
the quotations being as follows: 


Wire nails, $4 per keg; cement coated 
nails, $4 per keg; cut nails, 


Paints.—At least one manufacturer 
of house paints has reduced his prices 
approximately 60c. a gallon since last 
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Paint Material Prices as Quoted in*New York—January 31, 1921 
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Animal, Fish and Vege- Olive, denatured, bbl., Gum Shellac Black, Ivory ....0... $ .15 @30 
° » i 
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Boiled, 2¢ per gal. advance on Raw. Barytes: Wee Awanesekeubes 1.00@1.10 Brown, Sienna, Italian, 
rd. », winter, edible ‘ Ee DP: accerntuewes -70@ .72 Burnt and Powdered... 7 @15 
Lard, prise, inal. 1.45@1.50 Prime, White, ton......... 30@40 meng <A < : ; 
errr rere 20@25 White and Red Lead, Ete. urkey, Umber ....... @ 
Cotton seed, Chalk, precipitate, per 1b...5@5% Cents per Ib. Brown, Raw Lump..... 6 @i 
RMMARRG «codevecces 6%4@— Heavy, per Ib........... 4%@4% White Lead, Dry...... 8 @8% Green, Chrome ...... 37 @57 
Yellow Summer, Prime, China, Clay, domestic Im Olle ...--eeereceeeeereee 10% Paris, Green, Bulk - 
vs, vo0u tp ee KER 8%@ — powdered, per ton............25 Red Lead, Dry......... 94% @9% Arsenic ...... eS ensen @33 
Tallow, acidless, gal... .85@ .88 Imported, powdered, per ton....35 DEE so o'v'aduatnacetcteaues 11% a Dey No. 10 5.00@5.10 
Ww eee ee lag heer) or MONTE IS ey err. 6 ,. cae hnehesebhwad 
Menbaden Whiting, per 100 Ib.: Zine Indian Red, Standard...14 @16 
oe bbl. .Mibiaacse 32 35 Commercial ........... 1.40@1.50 Rose Pi ox 0 
Crude, , Gila Oxide, Selected, per 1b.10 @10% ose Pink «..----++-+ 2 > @4 
; essed, gal..... .50@ .52 DE ¢kcedveosecuetven 1.40@1.50 4 « ‘ ‘ pon ya 
Light pr d, Ex. Gila EN a ee 10% @11 Tuscan Red ...........22 @30 
Bleached Winter, gal... .52@ 54 aor -scieclid nea each 1.50@1.60 Green Seal 11% @12% Pare Pare occ ccccce + ed. OO@.10 
Litharge, casks, per Ib....8%@9 CAL seseerceces : 

Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbl. > White Seal .......... 13 @13% Commercial ....--.....20 @iv 
N. Y., per Ib.....+-- 12% @12% Glues ei Metin Vermilion, English ....1.00@— 
Cod. Domestic, Prime... .60@ — Fish, gal. ...+-++.++6. 1.40@1.80 . Per Ib. Natural Red Oxide..... 4 @5 
Newfoundland, in bbl.......-- .70 Bone, Ib... +e eee eeeee 30@ — Black, Carbon Gas....12 @30 Yellow, Chrome .......25 @— 
Corn, Refined, bbl., Ib..11 @11% Spirits of Turpentine Black, Bone ......++. 5% @10 Ochre, French ........4 @ 5% 
Crude, bbl., per Ib..... 8%@ 9 Per Oil. Paes os ccccece 72@ — WeWOR, TG cc cecccess 8 @15 Domestic ......2222+--80 @SU 





been received. On paints containing 
varnishes, however, no changes have 
been made. 

Pump Chain.—Galvanized pump chain 
has been reduced approximately 10 per 
cent, the new price quoted by jobbers 
being lic. a Ib. 

Painters’ Supplies—No changes are 
reported since last report, and these 
items are quoted as follows: Linseed 
oil, raw, in single barrels, 92c. per gal- 
lon; turpentine, in single barrels, $1. 15 
per gallon; white and red lead, in 100- 
300 lb. kegs, 14c. per Ib. 

Picks, Mattocks and Sledges.—Prices 
on picks, mattocks and sledges have 
been reduced by local jobbers 10 per 
cent. 

Rivets —The demand for rivets has 
fallen off to some extent, but fair or- 
ders are still being received. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Jobbers quote rivets at 45 and 5 off list. 

Rope.—It is difficult to agree as to 
the exact prices of rope. However, an 
average of the prices quoted would 
seem to indicate that the following is 
the market on this item, as most job- 
bers are quoting: 

Manila rope, 25c. lb. representing 
a reduction of 3c. a Ib. over the previ- 
ous quotation; sisal, 16c. Ib., a drop of 
2c. a Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—The demand continues 
fair. Prices are unchanged, and job- 
bers continue to quote: 

27-gage, black sheets, 5.85c. lb.; 27-gage, 
galvanized sheets, 6.85c. Ib. 

Wire Goods.—There is a better feel- 
ing in the trade regarding the future, 
engendered probably by the fact that 
dealers are not cutting down their or- 
ders for spring delivery and are order- 
ing the goods shipped. Jobbers are in 
good shape to take care of the demand. 
Prices show no changes from those pre- 
viously quoted, and while there are ru- 
mors that wire fence manufacturers 
are contemplating reductions these are 
not confirmed. 
and_ Stillson 


Wrenches. — Trimo 


wrenches have been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent since last report. 
These are now quoted at 50, 10 and 5 
off list. 


Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
512 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Jan. 31, 1920. 

N common with business in general, 

local paint houses and wholesale 
hardware jobbing houses note a falling 
off in the amount of stock moving. The 
readjustment in paint market values, 
which several months ago started in lin- 
seed oil and turpentine, appears to have 
become general. It is only fair to 
state, however, that mixed paint values 
to date have remained remarkably 
steady, no changes in them having been 
made since November last. One hears 
various rumors regarding prices, the 
common one this week being that one 
of the largest manufacturers has 
broken the ice and offered concessions 
to the trade, but nothing authentic is 
obtainable from manufacturer and 
wholesale dealer as regards any reduc- 
tion in quotations. 

Notwithstanding the present quiet- 
ness of the market for mixed paints the 
trade here is optimistic regarding spring 
business. It admits, however, that for- 
ward spring business is backward, but 
this fact generally is attributed to the 
tendency of everybody to hold back 
on purchases as much as possible, It is 
a well-established fact that stocks in 
retail hands are smaller than usual, and 
that a tremendous number of buildings 
and homes throughout New England 
are sadly in need of paint. Because of 
these fundamental facts, the important 
paint interests cannot see anything but 
good business ahead. 

Brushes.—Little new business has 
transpired in the market for brushes 
since last reports. Manufacturers say 
that while some concessions have been 
made in raw materials used by them, 










still very high and unless 
in values 
and in labor they. do not feel they will 
be able to quote much lower prices. 
At the moment the demand is very lim- 


costs are 
there is a further revision 


ited, according to the producers of 
brushes. 

Lead.—Weakness continues to mani- 
fest itself in the market for lead, both 
dry and in oil, prices being a full cent 
per pound lower. Producers of the 
metal are understood to have accumu- 
lated large stocks for which there is 
comparatively little call. In addition, 
the market for oil is lower. These two 
primary factors and the lack of interest 
shown by the paint trade as regards 
stocking up caused the lead manufac- 
turers to lower prices in the hope of 
stimulating business. On the new basis 
of prices a 12%-lb. keg of lead figures 
out at about $1.69, a 25-lb. keg at about 
$3.32, and a 50-lb. keg at about $6.63. 


Based quotations on lead, in 12%, 25, 50 
and 100-lb. kegs follow (figures in cents): 
244 


25- 50 Ib. 100 Ib. 
White, oil... 13% 13% 13 
White, dry.. 13% 13% 13 
en Giles cae 1412 14 » 13% 
Red, dry 13 iZ 13% 13 


Oils, Ete-—The demand for oils, etc., 
has tapered off to small proportions, 
and the market for linseed oil and tur- 
pentine has sagged off further as a re- 
sult of this fact and the desire on the 
part of certain New York distributing 
interests to cash in on supplies as much 
as possible, Linseed oil in barrel lots 
is now 87c. per gal.; in 10-gal. lots, 97c.; 
in 5-gal. lots, $1.02, and in 1-gal. lots, 
$1.07. Turpentine in barrel lots is 85c. 
per gal.; in 10-gal. lots, 95c.; in 5-gal. 
lots, $1, and in 1-gal. lots, $1.05. Quite 
a decided drop in denatured alcohol is 
registered, the market being all of 18c. 
per gal. lower than it was a month ago, 
and now quoted at 73c. per gal. in bar- 
rel lots. 


Local jobbers’ prices on oils, etc., per 
gallon, follows: 

Oils: Alcohols, etc. : 
eee $2.30 Denatured .....$0.73 
CYTRGGP cccccs cs | roe 1.50 
Mi nc 6éébes ee 1.70 Gasoline 2+ e.37-.40 
Linseed ....... 1.07 Benzine .......37-.40 
Neatsfoot ..... 1.85 Turpentine ee 1.05 
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Shellac.—The shellac gum _ supply 
situation apparently is very much 
easier. The general impression here is 
that for the first time in many months 
the supply exceeds the demand. The 
tendency of values is downward, the 
local market to-day being approxi- 
mately 10c. per pound lower on all 
grades. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
gums, light orange, $1.10 per Ib.; 
orange, 90c.; white bleached, $1. 


Sundries.—The best grades of putty 
have been reduced Ic. per lb. in price, 
due to freer offerings of whiting and 
lower linseed oil prices. Commercial 
putty prices remain unchanged, how- 
ever. Dry paste is lc. per lb. lower, 
while paint removers are all of 25c. 
per gal. list cheaper. We quote from 
jobbers’ stocks: 

Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 8c. per 
lb.; commercial putty (in drums), 64c.; 
paint removers, $2.75 list; oxalic acid, 45c. 
per Ib 

Waxes.—A good-sized drop, 4c. per 
lb., in prices on paraffin waxes in cakes 
is noted, they now being quoted at 10c. 
per lb. This reduction has had a ten- 
dency to unsettle the market for other 
kinds of waxes, and it generally is felt 
here that all wax quotations will be 
lower within the near future. We 
quote from jobbers’ stocks: 


Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c. per lb.; paraffin 
waxes (in cakes), 10c. lb.; parawax (in Ib. 
cakes), 154%4c.; best beeswax, 55c. per cake. 


Varnishes.—Manufacturers of shellac 
varnishes have reduced prices 50c. per 
gal. The market for this and other 
grades of varnish is limited. 


Shellac 
ordinary 


Charles W. Brown, president of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
has gone to Havana, Cuba, on a business 
and pleasure trip. 


HARDWARE AGE 
An Electtic Wire Kink 


This practical device for handling 
wire has given efficient service in the 
electrical department of the Longacre 
Hardware & Electric Co., Inc., Eighth 
Avenue and Forty-ninth Street, New 
York. The rack as illustrated explains 
itself. The object of it is to make the 
handling of wire for electrical special- 




















Spools of wire 


ties as convenient and effective as pos- 
sible. The wire is received in flat card- 
board boxes and is taken by one of the 


salesmen to the tripod that stands be- 
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side the rack (shown in the upper cor. 
ner of the illustration). From this tri. 
pod, which keeps the wire from snarl. 
ing, it is rolled onto one of the spools 
of the rack. Beside each spool on the 
upright frame is a small card that gives 
the size, quality and price of the wire, 
By this method the wire is well dis. 
played, showing the different assort- 
ments and qualities, it never becomes 
raveled nor soiled, and the amount in 
stock is always easily ascertainable. It 
simplifies the work of a salesman. All 
he has to do is to allow a customer to 
make the selection of wire and then 
unroll the desired length, which he can 
measure as he unrolls by marked 
grooves at the top of the rack, while 
the price per foot and per yard is right 
before his eyes on the card beside the 
spool on the upright support. 

The tripod stands about 4 ft. high 
and can be easily constructed by using 
the bottom of a barrel and three two by 
fours, fastening them to a small disc 
at the top. The construction of the 
rack, as can be easily seen in the illus- 
tration, is very simple. The dimensions 
can be suited to convenience, and any 
number of racks can be placed side by 
side or built into one large group to suit 
individual requirements. It recommends 
itself as a convenience, as a good method 
of display, and as an economizer of 
time, labor and shelf room. 


Ernest F. Cummings, formerly of 
Cummings & Remington, Fitchburg, 
Mass., wholesale and retail paper, and 
also of Cummings & Shedd, hardware, 
died at his home there recently, at the 
age of 60 years. He was born in 
Keene, N. H., and went to Fitchburg 
forty-five years ago. | 


Vacuum Cleaners Are Easy to Display and Always 
Make an Attractive Window 




















A winter window of vacuum cleaners displayed by the Nicholas Hardware Co., Oak Park, Ill. 








“The Law of the Woods” Applied to Life 


The Great Lesson That Is to Be Learned from the 
Woodsmen’s Creed of Carrying Your Own Pack— 
Putting Business on the Division of Work Basis 


HE rough, hardy men who 
T make up the inhabitants of 

our lumber camps have had 
to establish certain laws of their 
own, to fit the unusual conditions 
that surround the lives and habits 
of these men. 

“In Rome one must do as the 
Romans do,” and when a man or a 
company of men enter the domains 
of these woodsmen they must ac- 
cept these laws as their laws while 
they live among these people. I 
recall vividly my first contact with 
these woodsmen and how strange 
and unusual some of those laws 
were to me. 

That they were founded on jus- 
tice, speedily administered, I did 
not doubt, and that they were fair 
to all, I knew. 

My experience has been, that the 
rougher the type of men you are 
with, the squarer the laws are that 
govern them. In the lumber camps, 
‘ every man gets a fair, square show, 
with every other man. No special 
privilege laws are created. No 
laws are made that favor one class 
of woodsman as against the other. 
The first law created by these men 
when they began operating “and 
prospecting in the northern woods 
was that, “It is the law of the 
woods that every man must carry 
his own pack.” 

A party of woodsmen set out on 
a surveying expedition, to survey 
the number of feet of lumber in a 
given area. The men who consti- 
tute the party carry packs. To 
each man a certain number of 
pounds of food and clothing. And 
woe be unto that man that tries to 
get another to carry part of his 
load. He soon finds himself in a 
strange land without friends. He 
is rejected at once by the balance 
of the party and has lost caste 
among the woodsmen of the North. 

They don’t call him a slacker. 
They call him a “lazy skunk,” not a 
fit companion for men. That man 


By GEORGE W. EVENSON 


must and will if he knows what is 
best and good for him, leave the 
country at once. But if he is taken 
sick on the trip, or if he is injured 
or sprains an ankle or breaks a leg, 
his companions gladly and wil- 


Nh 


CONVENTION 
NEWS 


At this season be- 
gins the annual con- 
ventions of Hardware 
associations. And here 
also will HARDWARE 
AGE begin to faithfully 
report all important 
happenings. HARD- 
WARE AGE is a weekly 
and the reports will 
appear before the con- 
vention is forgotten. 


TNE 


lingly assume all his burdens and 
all his load. 

That’s a mighty good law. It’s a 
just law. It ought to be adopted 
by all states and all countries. It 
ought to be a law that can never be 
repealed. If it were on the statute 
books of all nations to-day and 
means were at hand to enforce the 
law, we would soon be through 
with Bolshevism and red flags in 
this country. If every man in 
America were given the alternative 
of “carrying his own pack” or 
getting out of the country—all la- 
bor troubles could and would be 
settled in twenty-four hours. 

It’s only men who are carrying 
equal burdens who can and will sit 
down and discuss their problems 
with fairness and justness to all 
concerned. I don’t care a rap who 
the man is; whether he is a capi- 
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talist or a laborer. If he refuses to 
carry his own pack when he is phy- 
sically able to do so, he ought to be 
kicked out of the country. 

These sturdy woodsmen of the 
North—many of them unable to 
read or write—solved, years ago, 
the problem that is perplexing and 
hampering the industrial world to- 
day. It remains for us to show 
whether we have the necessary 
foresightedness to adopt this good 
and just law -to our own life’s 
actions. 

And let’s not make the mistake of 
starting out to inspect the other 
fellow’s pack. Let’s inspect our 
own pack first, to make sure that 
we have not been in the past and 
are not at the present time, putting 
some of the load that ought to be 
ours, onto some other fellow. 

Let’s come to this discussion rec- 
ognizing our own deficiencies first, 
and correcting these deficiencies 
before we proceed to correct the 
deficiencies of the other fellow. 

And we, moving in our small 
sphere, need to know that that law 
of the woods is a law that we must 
make a part of our life. 

We can easily imagine ourselves 
a body of men way up in the 
Northern woods. There is work to 
be done. We must go out and 
prospect for business. Each one of 
us has been constituted a searching 
party of one. 

To us has been entrusted the task 
of seeking out in our respective 
territories, the business this com- 
pany must receive if it is to con- 
tinue to exist and grow. 

Each of us has a pack that we 
ought to carry. But are we carry- 
ing it? Some of us, yes. Others 
—well, it’s doubtful. 

Think it over, friend and fellow 
worker. Think it over, fellow 
American. Shall we make it the 
law of business that every man 
shall carry his own pack? Just as 
it is the law of the woods? 
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Sporting Goods in East and West 
(Continued from page 221) 
trade, and one which we try mighty 
hard to keep before us as ‘important,’ 
is to cater to the little folks of our 
community. We make it a point to 
always have in stock the items which 
are ‘little things’ to us but ‘big 
things’ to them; the items they want, 
such as jack stones, sling shots, the 
particular brand of air rifle shot they 
like, the cheaper lines of baseballs, 
bats, footballs, etc. Also we always 
manage to find time to show them 
the goods, even though we know they 
have no money to buy with at the 
time. The boys can buy a half dozen 
fish hooks in this store any day.” Mr. 
Yahn further adds this little bit of 
confirmation of the HARDWARE AGE 
toy policy: “We would also like to 
say that we have recently put in a 
complete line of toys—dolls, too—and 
find that toys blend so well with 
sporting goods that already it is dif- 
ficult to tell when one line ends and 

the other begins.” 

This concludes our little story of 
sporting goods in the East and West. 
It is equally true in the North and 
South or any intermediate direction. 
Sporting goods belong in the hard- 
ware store. They pay a profit, in- 
crease trade and bring in the best 
type of customers in the whole buy- 
ing field. Take a tip from Pennsyl- 
vania and California and get into 
the game. 


Keeping Tools Clean 

(Continued from page 241) 
sales. Indeed, we firmly believe, that 
the great secret of the success in 
merchandising hardware lies in win- 
dow displays. We have found it well 
worth while to change our window 
displays weekly. 

HARDWARE AGE has from time to 
time published various pictures of 
our window displays which I trust 
have carried some constructive sug- 
gestions to other dealers, because I 
am sure we have gained a number 
of valuable hints from pictures and 
articles that have in the past been 
published about various windows and 
stores located in all parts of the 
country. 


Camera Displays 
(Continued from page 245) 


justified the extra effort. The two 
window displays shown in the pic- 


HARDWARE AGE 


ture are a fair example. Take one 
side alone, the Camera display. This 
quickly cleaned us out of films so that 
we had to replenish our stock before 
the display was taken out, and it sold 
quite a number of high-grade Ansco 
Cameras and of course that is only 
the immediate return. Beside that 
we succeeded in establishing in the 
public mind an association between 
our store and photographic supplies, 
and doing it in an attractive and ef- 
fective way, so that when some one 
we don’t know about now perhaps 
thinks of getting a camera he will at 
once have a picture of one of the 
beautiful Vest-Pocket Anscos he saw 
in Callahan & Douglas window a 
month or more ago. We use other 
kinds of advertising, but this is the 
best kind of advertising we know of, 
and it is a kind of advertising which 
will help the dealer tremendously in 
moving his goods at present time. 
Pull your goods out of stock and put 
them in the window, learn the art of 
displaying them attractively and 
don’t keep the same display in evi- 
dence too long. 

“A word or two more about the 
picture, when you can match your 
windows so that they supplement 
each other, as here, where hunting 
goods are shown on one side and 
cameras are featured on the other 
this establishes an association be- 
tween the two, and one line helps 
sell the other. A.comment by Ansco 
Company. Its distribution is among 
dealers who carry many different 
lines, and of course a great many of 
them are druggists, but an increas- 
ing number of these dealers are hard- 
ware merchants. This circumstance 
is explained by the fact that the hard- 
ware business has changed so much 
in recent years, so much fine hard- 


ware df the instrument type having © 


been added to the average stock in 
first-class stores, also so much in the 
line of sporting goods, that cameras 
are an inevitable addition. People 
would not have thought of looking 
for a camera in’a store dealing prin- 
cipally in hammers and saws and 
nails and metal ash cans, but they do 
think of looking for them in stores 
which handle fine cutlery and fire- 
arms, fishing tackle, tennis rackets 
and other sporting goods, the hard- 
ware business has changed a good 
deal of late years, and additions of 
one line leads naturally to that of 
another associated with it.” 
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Philadelphia Dinner 
(Continued from page 274 


ation he described as the wor: t sys. 
tem any country ever had, and he as. 
sured those present that it would be 
reversed. He prophesied that the 
excess profits tax will be repealed, 
Two proposed plans of taxation, one 
on undistributed profits and the 
other on sales, were also discussed, 
The only just tax, he said, would be 
one which would not penalize a busi- 
ness man for being successful. Ac. 
cording to the speaker, tariff is due 
for a revision and a budget system 
of Government is in the offing. 

The future of business is not 
gloomy, he said, and.the readjust- 
ment period should be short. High 
costs must come down, and _ the 
sooner the better. He further de- 
clared that the Government must 
quit interfering with the law of 
supply and demand, and _ business 
given achance. This is no time for 
quack remedied legislation. 

The things in our favor he 
enumerated as follows: Greatest of 
crops; transportation system again 
becoming efficient; a good system of 
finance; greatest stock of gold; 
greatest balance of trade; greatest 
per capita circulation of cash; better 
understanding between capital and 
labor. 

He said that the auto industry will 
rapidly come back onto its feet, and 
that stable conditions generally will 
come when a stable policy of Govern- 
ment is announced. 

He declared that the Allies should 
definitely fix the German indemnity if 
Europe is to be saved, and that it is 
not our business. America’s future, 
he said, lies in a better understand- 
ing of production, and he closed with 
the admonition to have faith in the 
future. 

The final address was along local 
lines, and was delivered by Major J. 
Hampton Moore of Philadelphia. 

President E. C. Griswold of the 
Hardware Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association presided. 


W. Stewart Horner, president of the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, and also of the 
Pittsburgh Shovel Co., Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, left for California about 
Feb. 1 for an extended visit. 


The following Connecticut concerns 
have made a reduction of 10 per cent in 
wages of employees: Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Co., Southington, hardware 4 


tools; New Haven Clock Co., New Ha 
ven, and Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., 
Middletown. The Wallace Barnes C0. 
Bristol, is operating its plant on « three 
days’ schedule. 
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Start a 


Y the time this Spring Buying 

Number of HARDWARE AGE reaches 
its readers, the moment to launch a 
retail “Buy Now” campaign will be 
ripe. 
The habits of the buying public have 
become pretty well understood. It is 
generally conceded that the consumer 
has been on a strike against inflated 
prices. The way this silent strike was 
brought about proves that the public 
acts in concert and, of course, it is 


PU 


BUY NOW! 


Beat The 


Price Advances 


() VERYONE knows that dur- 
ing the past two months 
factories have been idle or 
operating on part time. This 
means spring shortages and ad- 
vanced prices. 


Everyone knows that a gen- 
eral wave of “buying now” is 
sweeping the country. This 
means greater demand and 
higher price levels. 


Everyone knows that stocks 
and bonds are advancing and 
money getting easier. This cer- 
tainly does not indicate a con- 
tinuation of falling prices. 


Then why not take advantage 
of the situation — and — BUY 
YOUR HARDWARE NOW! 


Jones Hardware Co. 
MAKE 


Money 
NOW! 


Money By SAVING 
BUY Your Hardware 


= 








this flexible and _ responsive public 
opinion that has made America a great 
democracy. 

Ready For a Change of Front 


Now the public is ready to turn about 
face. Deflation has been going on for 
some time. Everybody was waiting 
until the end of the holiday season to 
resume buying. Now we have had a 
month of price reductions. Never in 
the history of newspaper advertising 
has there been such a constant run of 
sale advertising. 

The public now realizes that it is 
time again to start buying in earnest, 
but a series of ads based on a “Buy 
Now” appeal will accomplish wonders 
in stimulating this movement in your 
own locality. 


Genuine Price Reductions 


Not all price reductions have been 
genuine and not all prices have been 
reduced, but the price reduction move- 
ment has been genuine, as witness the 
purchasing power of the dollar to-day 
at 70 cents in comparision with 38 
cents, its value on June 1, 1920. In 
food, the public’s largest single ex- 
penditure, the reductions on 25 leading 
commodities, according to the Annalist, 
is 84% per cent up to Dec. 1, 1920, 
dating back to June 1. 

We mention these figures merely to 
show you that the public knows now 
through actual experience that prices 
have been reduced, and with this knowl- 
edge comes the opportunity of which 
we are writing, to start a “Buy Now” 
campaign with every chance of win- 
ning a marked success. 


The Waiting Flood of Dollars 


Thousands upon thousands of dollars 
are waiting to go into the retail stores 
of this country and the flood is be- 
ginning to move along and can be 
given an irresistible push by some in- 
tensive newspaper work on a “Buy 
Now” campaign. 

The balances in the savings banks 
are a pretty good fndication that the 
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“Buy Now” Newspaper Campaign 


American public has money with which 
to purchase when it thinks the purchas- 
ing is good, 

We have outlined in the accompany- 
ing ads our idea of a “Buy Now” news- 
paper campaign. We suggest that the 
ads be made single or double-column in 
size for the reason that more of them 
can be used. 

It might be well to start off with 
a large ad, but keep pounding away 
with the smaller announcements. These 
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Making Money 
by | 
BUYING NOW! 


*TOCKS and bonds may pay 
WJ you as high as 10% at pres- 
ent, but your money invested in 
hardware therchandise now will 
pay you 50% to 100%. 


Saving money is exactly the 
same as making it. You can 
buy hardware now at +ock-bot- 
tom prices. Spring shortages 
and the resumption of buying 
will gradually foree prices to 
higher levels. 


All our stocks — household 
specialties and supplies, build- 
ers hardware, auto needs, 
paints, etc., offer you NOW a 
big saving. Make a list of what 
you need in hardware and let 
us show you how we can make 
your dollar go far. 


Jones Hardware Co. 


MAKE Money 
Money—BUY 
NOW! 


By SAVING 
your Hardware 
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BUY NOW! 


RICES have been hammered down ever since the 
Holidays. Today they are at low levels, like 
stocks and bonds. On every item in our store— 
household hardware, builders’ hardware, auto sup- 
plies, paints, ete.—you can make WORTH-WHILE 


savings. 


YOUR DOLLAR IS WORTH MORE! 


Last June your dollar was worth only 38c. Today 
it is worth twice that. By Spring shortages and 
increased demand may force the value of the dollar 
down again. Cash in on the BIG PRESENT VALUE 
of your dollar by BUYING NOW! 


JONES HARDWARE CO. 


MAKE Money by SAVING Money 
BUY Your Hardware NOW 
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four ads reproduced will provide you 
with advertising ammunition for a 
month or six weeks by giving each ad 
two insertions, and the copy in these 
ads, which hits the “Buy Now” appeal 


Why You Should Buy Now! 


February 3, 192] 


these ads should not be limited to the 
newspaper. 

You can use them in a dozen different 
ways. Run them in your store paper, 
use them as envelope stuffers, incor. 
porate them in your letters and cir. 
culars and make them the basis for 
some snappy window signs. 

With the co-operation of the press, 
the public is responding to the “Buy 
Now” idea as it did to the “Stop Buy. 
ing’ movment inaugurated months ago 
when the peak of high prices was 
reached. 

While you are doing a big thing for 
your community in getting behind a 
“Buy Now” movement, you should rea- 
lize also that these ads, tying right 
up to your store, are going to build 
busines for you primarily. The “Buy 
Now” movement will START with you, 
and that’s why the idea should make a 
specific appeal to your business judg- 
ment. 


Mr. Baldridge in Florida 


W. H. Baldridge, Terminal Building, 
New York, second vice-president of 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va, 
large manufacturer of tin plate, has 
gone to Florida for an extended visit 
to recuperate his health. Mr. Bal- 
dridge has been seriously ill for a long 
time, and has been giving only casual 
attention to business, 
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from the most important angles, can 
serve as a basis for further announce- 
ments of your own should you decide 
to extend the campaign. 


Important Angles of Appeal 


As you read over these ads you will 
notice worked in them such important 
points as the value of the dollar, the 
shortages that may follow as the re- 
sult of plants closing down or work- 
ing part time during portions of the 
winter, and the effect of shortages in 
preventing greater price declines, 
greater inducements offered to buyers 
at this time because of large stocks, 
resumption of buying as the means of 
creating prosperity for all, and the 
making of money through wise buying. 

The effect of these ads is to co-opera- 
ate with other forces working to stimu- 
late buying and convince the reader 
that the policy of “watchful waiting,” 
as regards buying, may be carried too 
far. He will get to understand that 
such a policy will result in his in- 
dividual loss and a retarding of general 
prosperity. 

How to Use the Ads 
The “Buy Now” campaign will, of 


course, find its greatest response in the 
form of newspaper advertisements, but 
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1. Because your money will go farther NOW than 


later. 


. Because by “Buying Now” you are helping along 


the cause of prosperity. 


‘ 
. Because our large stocks have made necessary 


important price reductions. You can’t get the 
benefit of these reductions later when Spring buy- 
ing begins. 


. Because thrift and economy are today’s watch- 


words—practise them by buying now and supply- 
ing your wants for less money. 


. Because merchandise shortages are predicted for 


Spring, and this means price advances. 


. Because you can make more by using your money 


now than you can by holding it. 


. Because our stocks now offer you the widest range 


of selection. 


JONES HARDWARE CO. 


MAKE Money by SAVING Money 
BUY Your Hardware NOW 
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The Anti-F° belie Butt 


HIS month several million maga- 

zine readers will again have their 
attention called to McKinney Hinges. 
This time the Anti-Friction Butt is 
brought into prominence. The hinge 
prospect—remember everyone uses 
hinges—is told how these butts were 
designed particularly for heavy work— 
where doors are active. The hinge is 
explained, pictured and its work illus- 
trated. 


Every day on millions of doors, in 
thousands of public buildings and homes 
McKinney Anti-Friction Butts prove 
their worth by work effectively done in 
hushed silence.. On millions of other 
doors the name McKinney is not 
marked on the hinges used. These 
doors and others being planned repre- 
sent your market. Take advantage of 
McKinney Advertising. 


The McKinney Manufacturing Com- 
pany is ready to help you. A big adver- 
tising campaign in the national maga- 
zines is now in full sway. We are 
equipped to furnish you with general 
hardware advertisements in electro 
form for your local newspapers. In 
these your name can be prominently dis- 
played. We will also send you colored 
display cards for your window and 
proofs of the magazine advertisements 
for display or monthly mailing lists. 


Establish your store as McKinney 
Headquarters. Let all your customers 
know you carry McKinney products. A 
proper display in your windaw will tell 
the story and increase hinge sales. Last 
year the dealers who used McKinney 
advertising helps sold the most hinges. 
Help us increase hinge interest—help 
yourself to bigger business. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
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Being Products 


Ironer Is Entirely Automatic 


The new Thor Electric Ironer is 
made by the Hurley Machine Co., 28 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, and 
is said to represent an entirely new 
mechanical departure in_ electrical 
home labor saving appliances. This 

















Thor Electric Ironer 


new ironer removes the last bit of 
human work from ironing, for the 
operation of the ironer itself is auto- 
matic. 

A touch of the small lever, conve- 
niently placed on the feed board throws 
the shoe into gear with the motor and 
the shoe moves smoothly into one of 
the three open positions or into the 
closed position, as the operator may de- 
sire. Two buttons placed on the control 
lever are shifted up and down accord- 
ing to the position into which the shoe 
is to be moved. The operation is ex- 
tremely simple and requires no more 
effort than turning an electric switch. 
The operator is thus relieved of the 
exertion and time required in operat- 
ing the shoe by hand or foot pressure 
and the hands are free to guide the 
pieces being ironed. This complete 
control of all operations with a touch 
of the finger enables the woman to iron 
when sitting as easily as when stand- 
ing and without the necessity of get- 
ting up for any of the operations. 

For the convenience of the housewife, 
the roll is given two speeds, one a 
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THE SPRING IS THE 

TIME 
To stock new goods and novel- 
ties. This page will have many 
features during the next few 
weeks and every progressive 
dealer should study them care- 
fully. 
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standard speed of eight feet per min- 
ute for heavy pieces and the other of 
12% feet per minute for handkerchiefs, 
towels and other light pieces. 

The direct shafting eliminates all 
troublesome belts and pulleys. All 
gears are enclosed and run in lubricant. 
No oiling is necessary. Large swivel 
casters permits easy moving of the 
ironer. The demountable frame is 
built on the three-point suspension 
principle, to insure even pressure of 
the shoe against the roll even though 
the floor on which the ironer rests may 
be rough or uneven. 

The supporting arm at the left end 
of the roll permits easy ironing of not 
only collars and cuffs, but also ruffles 
and pleats. 


Electric Washing Machine With 
Swinging Wringer 

The Coffield Electric Washer, with 
the swinging wringer, is the product of 
the Coffield Motor Washer Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. The makers:say it is the “pro- 
ducer of wash day smiles.” 

Even the most delicate pieces may be 
washed without injury, as there are no 
rough moving parts that could catch or 
tear the contents of the copper tub, 
which is polished outside and tinned 
inside. The quick opening drain faucet 
located at the end of the cylinder is an 
added convenience to the user. The 
operator has at all times absolute con- 
trol over the entire machine and may 
stop any or all working parts at will. 
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Placed onthe Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


The washer and wringer may be ope- 
rated at the same time, or each may be 
run independent of the other. A 
safety relief is provided so that the 
operator’s fingers may be released in- 
stantly should they become caught in 
the rollers of the wringer. The 
wringer, with its twelve inch rollers, 
may be swung in any direction to any 


; convenient point or entirely out of the 


way. In operation the machine is said 
to be practically noiseless, the driving 


= mechanism being so quiet that the 


splash of the water and the hum of the 
electric motor are the only sounds 
audible. This is usually considered a 
big feature in the favor of this ma- 
chine, as it affords a great serving on 
the nervous system of the operator and 
all others in the house at the time. 
The manufacturer will be glad to 
send interested hardware dealers illus- 





Coffield Electric Washer 


trated circulars describing in detail the 
Coffield Electric Washing Machine. 


Reading matter continued on page 292 
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Where Garage Doorway Space Is Meagre 


and your customer wants doorway equipment that will 


operate his doors in tight quarters, easily, conveniently, 
and at the same time provide a substantially handsome 
and permanently economical doorway for his garage, 
you can please him with 


Garage Door. 
Hardware 











A Unit of the famous 
R-W Line 


Operates the door, or doors inside the building, 
closely around the corner to an open position against the 
side wall. 


Adjustable hangers preclude sagging, doors operate 
easily and “CornR-Wise” hardware lends itself to an 
architecturally attractive and permanently satisfactory 
garage doorway. | 





Equipment and doorway arrangements clearly 
and fully shown in handsomely illustrated catalog 
of “Distinctive Garage Door Hardware,” also other 
interesting garage door equipment. 


Ask for catalog UA-22 


ichards-Wilcox Mf¢. (0. 


mr any Door that Slides 





CHICAGO BOSTON 
Strours AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. \twyorx 
LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND —:— INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA LONDON, ONT. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Adjustable Running Board 
Luggage Carrier 

An adjustable running board luggage 
carrier is offered the trade by the 
Brocksmith Mfg. Co., 1856 Menard 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. It may be ex- 
tended to the full length of the board 
or brought smaller to fit properly the 
needs of the motorist. 

The advantages of a carrier on the 
side are many. It is chiefly a matter 
of additional comfort to the passengers 
in the rear seat, for they are the ones 
who are forced to sprawl their feet 
over bags, trunks and all other belong- 
ings that are taken on the vacation trip 
or picnic party. The Brocksmith car- 
rier is easily applied to any car. Up- 
rights are made from %-in. by %-in. 
material. One half of the uprights are 
double to insure proper strength and to 
keep the carrier rigid at all times. 
Three clamps hold the carrier in place 
at the proper extension. 

The carrier is finished in black air- 
drying enamel and packed one in a car- 
ton. The retail price is $7.50 each. The 
carrier weighs 15 lb. 

















Brocksmith Luggage Carrier 


Shock Absorbers for Dodge Car 


It happens in the best of counties 
and to the best of cars—road shocks, 
bad road with plenty of bumps and 
lots of jiggling to the occupants of the 
car. The Dodge Bros. car is not im- 
mune from these unpleasant and un- 
comfortable jounces. To help make it 
so the Stone Manufacturing Co., 1502 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, suggest the 
Stone shock absorbers for Dodge cars. 
They are especially designed for this 
make of machine, and fit on the rear 
springs. They could, however, be used 
successfully on any car using three- 
aquarter or scroll end elliptic type 
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The ordinary leaf spring found on 
most cars cannot vibrate rapidly; their 
estimated capacity for vibration is 
about one-twentieth of the recoil springs 

















Stone Shock Absorbers 


used in the Stone shocks absorvers. Not 
only will these absorbers of shock save 
the wear and tear on the car’s pas- 
sengers, but will, it is said, actually 
give longer life to the springs. Felt 
oil retainers hold the oil in the exact 
location that the lubricant is needed. 





For Removing Buick Wheels 


To pull a wheel off an automobile 
from a full floating axle is not as easy 
as with the simpler types of axle con- 
struction. The Buick car is equipped 
with the full floating type and when a 
wheel is to be removed for greasing 
or repair or realigning it offers a real 
he-man job. It need not be difficult if 
the J & B Buick wheel puller is used, 
for this tool is especially designed by 
the J & B Mfg. Co., 65 Eagle Street, 

















J & B Wheel Puller 


Pittsfield, Mass., to accomplish this 
work. 

The flange nuts on the wheel are re- 
moved, the driving flange and axle also. 
The wheel puller is placed over two 
diametrically opposed driving studs and 
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held securely in place by using two of 
the flange nuts. The central screw is 
then turned with a wrench so that the 
plate is engaged with axle tube, causing 
the wheel to be pulled off squarely. 
The retail price of this tool is $5, 
It is made of drop forgings and machine 
steel, rust proofed. Although primarily 
designed for the Buick car, it may be 
used on other cars with wheels of the 
same type axle and of the same size. 


Auto Bumper Built for Heavy 
Service 


The bumper on the modern motor car 
does a double service to the car owner. 
It protects him and his family from be- 
ing bodily injured from a crash, and in 
the same way saves the car from many 
unsightly scratches and bad spots. In 
a crowd it gives good liability insurance 
as it keeps the car from running into 
the rear end of the fellow in front. 
Careful drivers to-day are placing 
bumpers at both the front, and back. 








Balcrank Bumper 











Balcrank Bumper 


The Balcrank Bumper was designed 
by The Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to give service of the 
better kind, real heavy duty at all times. 
The supporting spring clips prevent 
“over-riding” or “under-riding.” The 
sturdy steel cross bar it is said cannot 
be dented or bent and will afford the 
maximum of bumper protection. The 
bumper is shackle-bolted to the springs. 

The bumper is finished with a black 
bar and nickel trimmings in two mod- 
els, light cars taking a 2%-inch bar. 
The retail price is $19.00. The model 
for heavy cars costs $21.00 at retail and 
has a 3-inch bar. A nickeled bar with 
trimmings is made in the same sizes. 


Reading matter continued on page 294 
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Step Grinding Valves 


Will reface hardest steel as well 
as cast iron valves—True and 














y" ; positive Lathe action — High 
CO SF Alr, speed steel cutter. 
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BENCH VALVE LATIIE \ 
PATENTS PENDING ' pisavinse By SAFETY 


A.C. SAVIDGE GO. : SEAT ~ REAMER 


INDIANAPOLIS 
USA 
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Cuts like carpenter’s plane, 
cannot gouge or chatter. 
Depth of cut is positive and 
not dependent on pressure. 






















VALVE LATHE SEAT REAMER 












Will true and center warped or imperfect SAVIDGE Reamers are constructed on 
valves either hard steel or cast iron. Cut- plane principle. Block is equipped with 
ter knife of high speed steel retains cutting high speed steel cutter, removable for 
edge almost indefinitely. Better than ma- sharpening and readjustment. Cutter set in 
chine lathe as speed is hand controlled. In proper position and entire tool tested be- 
many instances labor saved on a single fore leaving factory. Cannot dig in, ridge 
valve grinding job will more than pay for or chatter. Guide Stems interchangeable. 
the tool. List price $15.00—Discount to List price $20.00—Discount to Dealers. 


Dealers. 
GUARANTEE 


All SAVIDGE Tools are carefully constructed and are absolutely guaranteed by 
the manufacturer for a period of one year against defective workmanship or 
material. 

Write us or ask your jobber 


ECLIPSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


EUREKA, CAL—Samuel Wells, who 
has commenced business here, requests 
catalogs on sporting goods. 


HEALDSBURG, CAL.—Y. Danford has 
purchased the interest of E. B. Deakin 
in the hardware firm of Ferguson & 
Deakin, and the firm name has been 
changed to Ferguson & Danford. 
Catalogs requested. 


HUNTINGTON BEACH, CAL.—The M. 
A. Turner Co. has succeeded to the 
business of Carl Olson, 115 main Street. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—The Seibert Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., 21 West Main Street, 
now owns the stock of the Seibert- 
Schoepp Hardware Co. 

La SALLE, ILL.—The La Salle Hard- 
ware Store, 721 Main Street, has taken 
over the business of I. K. Neely. 


ANTHONY, KAN.—The B. B. Evans 
Hardware has established itself in busi- 
ness here. 

BLuE Mounp, KAN.—The Stump 
Hardware Co. has sold its stock and 
business to C. H. Arbuckle. 

BROOKLINE, MAss.—The Mackey & 
Meade Company has been incorporated 
as successor to James P, Mackey, who 
has been engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness for the past 34 years. William F. 
Meade, for many years with the con- 
éern, also has been admitted as a part- 
mer. 

ARMADA, MicH.—John H. Holmes 
has opened a store here, carrying a 
stock of the following: Automobile ac- 
cessories, automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, guns and ammunition, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating. oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, plumbing department, 
prepared roofing, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop, toys, games and 
wheel toys. 

BowLus, MINN.—Paul E. Rasmussen 
has purchased property and erected a 
new store building. Catalogs requested. 

GARDEN CiTy, Mo.—The stock of E. 
R. Bee, comprising a line of barn equip- 
ment, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, farm implements, guns and am- 
munition, harness, heating stoves, me- 
chanics’ tools, prepared roofing, pumps, 
shelf hardware, silverware, stoves, 
ranges and washing machines has been 
sold to the Garden City Hardware Co. 

Dixon, Mont.—L. H. Jeannot has 
added a line of hardware to his regular 
stock. 

LAVERNE, OKLA. — Robertson Bros. 
have purchased the hardware business 
of E. E. Vice & Sons, and the concern 
will hereafter be known as the Robert- 
a Hardware Co. 





FREEDOM, Pa.—J. F. Howe has 
bought the business of the J. F. Howe 
Hardware & Supply Co., which he will 
continue under his own name. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Pa.—The Blanning 
Hardware Co., Inc., has been incor- 
porated by William Blanning, Sr., 


president; William H. Blanning, sec- 
retary-treasurer; J. Roy, W. Y. and 
C. F. Blanning. The capital stock is 
$25,000 and a wholesale and retail 
business will be conducted. The com- 
pany plans to enlarge its business and 
open several branch stores as soon as 
conditions warrant. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Southeastern 
Farm Implement Co. has moved to 
new quarters, and added a line of hard- 
ware. The firm’s business is both 
wholesale and retail, and catalogs are 
requested on belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heat- 
ings stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, stoves and 
ranges, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 


CRESBARD, S. D.—McCloskey Bros. & 


Bacon suffered a fire loss some time 
ago. 


TwIN Brooks, 8S. D.—George Egr- 
mayer has disposed of his stock of 
hardware and implements. 


WEBSTER, S. D.—The Farmers Hard- 
ware & Implement Co. has succeeded to 
the business of the Farmers’ Hard- 
ware Co. 


CROSSVILLE, TENN.—T. E. Measmer 
is purchaser of the business ‘of the 
Crossville Hardware Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The North Mem- 
phis Hardware Co. has commenced busi- 
ness at 120 North Main Street, hand- 
ling belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, garage hard- 
ware, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, ptepared roofing, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware and stoves and ranges. 


CHILDRESS, TEX.—The Childress 
Hardware & Implement Co. stock has 
been bought by S. P. Buster, and will 
hereafter be known as the T. L. Welch 
Hardware Co. Catalogs requested on 
a line of shelf hardware. 


HONEY GROVE, TEX.—Smith & John- 
stone have commenced business here. 
Their stock will consist of a line of 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing,’ bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
farm implements, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, incubators, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves, ranges 
and vulcanizing department, wheel 
toys. 

PLAINVIEW, TEX.—E. Dowden & Sons 
are successors to the R. C. Ware Hard- 
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ware Co. Catalogs requested on wire 
cash carriers, cash register and adding 
machines, 


PUYALLUP, Wis. — The Stewart. 
Moore Hardware has established itself 
in business here, dealing in barn equip. 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cut. 
lery, dairy supplies, dynamite, ele. 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, farm imple. 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, fur. 
naces, garage hardware, gasoline en- 
gines, guns and ammunition, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, incubat- 
ors, insecticides, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, toys, and games, 
washing machines and wheel toys. Cat- 
alogs requested. 


EAGLE RIVER, Wis.—Davis & King 
will commence business, dealing in 
automobile accessories, bicycles, cu.- 
lery, flashlights, guns and ammunition 
hammocks and tents and _ sporting 
goods. 


FALL CREEK, Wis.—Gustave Rousler 
has remodeled his store building and 
put in Warren shelving. He plans on 
installing a new store front in the near 
future. 


Pittsburgh Association Meeting 


The first meeting in the new year 
of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers Association was held in the 
Hotel Chatham in that city on Friday 
evening, Jan. 28. The meeting was 
preceded by a luncheon. 

A feature of the meeting was an 
address on the outlook for the hard- 
ware trade by A. J. Bihler, president 
of the J. C. Lindsay Hardware Co. of 
Pittsburgh, and there is no man in the 
hardware game who is a closer ob- 
server of the developments in the hard- 
ware business than is Mr. Bihler. The 
members obtained a clear line on what 
may be expected as a result of Mr. 
Bihler’s talk. Another talker was 
Sharon E. Jones, the genial secretary 
of the Pennsylvania-Atlantic Seaboard 
Association, and he told the members of 
the good things in store for them at 
the annual meeting of this association 
to be held in Philadelphia on Feb. 8-11. 
A special train for the convention will 
leave Pittsburgh on Monday morning 
at 8 o’clock, and already a large num- 
ber of reservations have been made, 
and the attendance of Pittsburgh retail 
hardware dealers at the convention 
promises to be large. 


The Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 


Dealers Association starts the new 


year under the most favorable auspices, 
and the members are showing more 
interest in the association, and are 
looking for the best year that this pro- 
gressive association has ever had. 
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“The Trade Mark known in Lvery Home” 


Low, Medium, 
High 


~ 2 


P sep 

j © | TI Th M rk t Many persons have more aches and pains than 

j e S O e a S they know what to do with—or do for. Some 

; suffer in silence. More and more raise their 
That I; Never Oversel voices to demand the Universal Electric Pad. 


Suffering never comes according to fixed schedule. 
There is no particular day, week, month or year to sell 
the Universal Pad. It is an everyday seller for every- 
day use in every community. Every home needs one, 
every hospital, asylum and sanitarium needs many. 
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Sells on Its Quality 
Stays Sold on Its Service 


Sell the “Universal” as a pain reliever—sell it as a bed warmer. 
Sell to the market that is never oversold. 


Write for Free Advertising Matter 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
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The Mark of Distinction 


MIDDLETOWN 


Pyrex-Lined Casseroles, 
Bakers and Pie Plates 


are the - 


Real Profit Makers! 


2889 Baker 


The strong attraction that MIDDLE- 
TOWN Silverware has for merchants 
everywhere is explained by the fact that 


of Silverware possess. And it is these 
features coupled with unsurpassed quality 
and moderateness in price that makes 


MIDDLETOWN Silverware so remark- 
ably popular. 


its turn-over is unusually rapid and that 
the profit in selling it is liberal. 


In MIDDLETOWN Casseroles, 


Bakers and Pie Plates you have a com- 


_ We should like nothing better than to 
have you make a practical test of this line’s 


bination of striking beauty and every-day selling power. A small initial order will 


usefulness to a degree that no other articles suffice. Catalog gladly mailed on request. 


The Middletown Silver Co. of Middletown, Conn. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 366 FIFTH AVENUE 
World’s Largest Producers of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


MIDDLETOWN 
SILVERWARE 
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The live hardware 
dealer says: 


BOSTON 
WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
The largest hose manu- 
facturers in the world. 
Makers of the famous 
BULL DOG, GOOD 


LUCK and MILO 
brands. 








“Spring Is Coming 


‘*Every page in this magazine says so. 


‘“‘Personally I would value the testi- 
mony of a bluebird on this subject. 


‘Soon we shall have to put the store 
in its spring clothes—take out the 
skates and snow shovels and put in 
the wheelbarrows, cultivators and 
garden hose. 


“My three standard brands of 5/8ths 
garden hose wrapped in brown craft 
paper are the backbone of this spring 
display. Iam speaking, of course, of 
BULL DOG, GOOD LUCK and 
MILO.”’ 
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DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
' COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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The Words of Calvin Coolidge 


Although fostered by the Plymouth 
Cordage Company, makers of Ply- 
mouth Rope and Binder Twine, the 
Plymouth Cordage Hospitality Club 


is not a commercial enterprise. 


Its function is to be of help to its 
members whether or not they attend 
the Tercentenary Celebration at Ply- 
mouth in 1921. To those who attend, 
its new club house with numerous 
recreational facilities is open. To those 
who cannot come, extensive plans 
have been made to keep them posted 
on the activities. 


The words of Calvin Coolidge at 
Plymouth, December 21, 1920, short, 


terse, but carrying a great message, 


have been preserved in Souvenir form. 


Printed in colors on heavy antique 
stock, with a pen drawing of the vice- 
president-elect of the United States 
sitting in the chair of Governor Brad- 
ford, this booklet, the first of a series, 
is being sent to all members of the 


Plymouth Cordage Hospitality Club. 


You-can secure a copy by joining this 
club, founded in the spirit of good- 
fellowship- 


There are no dues,—no obligations. 
All that is necessary is your application 


for membership. 


Apply for membership to 


THE PLYMOUTH CORDAGE HOSPITALITY CLUB 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WRITTEN IN THE LOG OF MANY 
A GOOD SEA CAPTAIN'S MIND 
ARE THE WORDS: “WHITLOCK 
ALL-MANILA, ABLE SEAMAN.” A 
ROPE WHICH FULFILLS THE 
SEA’S STERN REQUIREMENTS 
WILL BUILD BUSINESS FOR 
ANY DEALER WHOSE TRADE DE- 
MANDS FIRST-CLASS CORDAGE. 


qe Oee Endy, 


Write for our new illustrated catalog 


WAITLOCK CORDAGE COMPANY: 
46 South Street, New York 


FACTORY AND WAREHOUSES; JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Branches; CHICAGO, BOSTON, HOUSTON and KANSAS CITY 
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Get Stewart Clipping Machines 
Talking in Your Window 


Horse and cow owners will buy Stewart Clipping Machines as 
usual this year. Sales of essential farm equipment are not affect- 


—— 


ed by times or conditions. 


But Stewart Machines stored in your basement or in your jobber’s 
warehouse won't get you the business. Unpack a few—set them 


up in your window or on your floor—they’ll almost sell them- 
selves. Ask for material to make an attractive display. 





Every Horse and Cow Owner Around 
You a Likely Customer 


More Stewart Machines used for cow clipping every year. 








Cow owners clip for clean milk production till late spring. 
Clipping cows all over in the spring is general, besides clipping | 
for sales, clipping before freshening, and clipping to drive out Stewart 
lice and other pests. Year round proposition—more sales and No. 1 


profits. Clipping 


Stewart Machines used thirty years for clipping horses and Machine 
mules—necessary as ever to put them in first class shape for 

spring work, Horse owners know this—and they are all good 

prospects for Stewart Machines. 


How We Back Up Your Sales 


A new stunt to advertise your store all through 1921. -Write 
at once for particulars. 





Streamers, signs and cards for your window. Cuts for news- 
paper advertising. Folders for your customers. 


Get ’em out of the boxes TO- 
DAY. If your stock is low, your 
jobber will ship at once. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


5602 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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Hexagonal 
Poultry Netting 


HARDWARE AGE 
Galvanized before 


standard throughout the 
MASS. -— 


country. 
trict office will give you prompt 


attention at all times. 


QUALITY: Many years the 
SERVICE: The nearest dis- 


ickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 


WORCESTER, 
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